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A NOTABLE NEW BOOK 


Harkness & Forbes’s 
Caesar’s Gallic War, . . . $1.25 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By ALBERT 
Harkness, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor Emeritus, Brown 
University ; assisted by CHARLES H. Fores, A. B., 
Professor of Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


HILE remarkable for its simplicity, this book 

contains everything needed by the student in 
reading the Commentaries. The introduction 
contains an outline of the life of Caesar, a descrip- 
tion in brief of the scenes of his military operations, 
and a short treatise on the military system of the 
Romans. The notes, while sufficiently helpful, do 
not invade the province of the living teacher. The 
illustrations are entirely appropriate, and unlike 
those in other works of a similar nature. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPMPANY 


New YorxK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 








The Twelfth Census 


Of the United States furnishes information concerning population, 
productions, industries, etc., as existing in 1900, essential for earliest 
practicable introduction into text-books of school geography. The re- 
turns of population were soon formulated and given out by the Census 
Office. Advance figures were promptly furnished in the Recent Geogra- 
phical Events of Maury’s Manual of Geography, and full population 
results incorporated in the body of the text of the 1901 edition. Census 
returns of manufactures, productions, etc., have only begun to be issued. 
They require much time for comparison and tabulation. 

This is one illustration of how Maury's Manual always keeps 
abreast of geographic changes. Maury’s Elementary, in its new and 
attractive form, is a favorite with a wide circle of teachers. 





Choice Reading 


Supplementary, for various school grades, is furnished by our Stand- 
ard Literature Series, which now embraces fifty numbers, running 
from Cooper’s Spy to Scott’s Waverley, and including, besides other 
works of these two famous authors, representative volumes of Irving, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Tennyson, Shakespeare, Dickens, Gold- 
smith, ete., ete. 

A large part of these are complete works or complete selections. 
Some are condensed for convenient adaptation to school reading. 

Opportunity for an easy and attractive introduction to Good Litera- 
ture is thus afforded. Full descriptive list, with low prices, sent on re- 
quest. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 
BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 























You will Find 


The College Preparatory French Grammar 


By CHARLES P. Du CROQUET 


One of the best aids for learning 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Price (post-paid), - $1.25. 
If you desire it, or works of any kind in FRENCH or other FOREIGN LANGUAGES, send to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 





851--853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), . NEW YORK, 


College Algebra. 


A text-book for Technical Schools and Colleges. By Lronarp Euvacenr 

Dickson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the University 

of Chicago. 

Treating only the subjects usually given in the college course in Algebra, 
with a more detaiied treatment of the more difficult topics. vii 4+ 214 pages. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, $1.50, net. 


Order through your bookseller, or copies will be forwarded postpaid by the publisher cn 
receipt of the retail price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
43 and 45 East 19th St. NEW YORK CITY. 








OR the best Text-Books in English Language and Grammar, you should examine the /NDUCTIVE 
COURSE IN ENGLISH, by Larkin Dunton and Augustus H. Kelley. The books are, ‘* English Grammar 
for Grammar Schools,” ‘“‘ Language Lessons for Grammar Grades,”’ and, for 3d and 4th years, “* First Book.” 


Sample copies of each book will be sent for 20 cents each. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CQ. : : 


Correspondence solicited. 
Boston — New York — Chicago. 
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SHARP POINTS FOR SHARP PEOPLE. 


ure and one that you will appreciate much longer. 
It can be found by sharpening one of Dixon's 
American Graphite Pencils. 
economical school pencils, because oa keep their 
2) points well and last long with each sharpening. 
Mention this paper and send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 


F YOU WANT something with a sharp 
point, you can find it at the business end 
of a bee, wasp, or hornet, but there is 
another point that will give you more pleas- 
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FIGURE THE COST. 


It wasn’t very long ago that a lad, com- 
ing home from school on his bicycle, met 
with an accident, Now the accident was 
looking for the boy with all earnestness, 
especially so, as the day was mild and the 
streets particularly muddy. 

After the bicycle had made a few gyra- 


tions, first sliding sideways on the car 
track, and then side-stepping a few feet, 
the accident appeared on the scene. Oh, 
what misery! The boy had on a new suit 
of clothes, and his arms full of school- 
books, “Oh, me! Oh, my!” gasped the 
scholar, as he shook and pulled the mud 
from his clothes. ‘‘Ain’t I glad I had 
Holden’s Book Covers on my books! 
They are waterproof, you know, and I can 
easily get another cover; but, gee! what 
if I had to buy another book!” 

Of course there is a moral to this: See 
that all the text-books are covered with a 
Leatherette, Waterp:cof, Germproof Hol- 
den Book Cover, and the saving of the 
books from daily wear, tear, and destruc- 
tion will increase their life from forty to 
sixty per cent., and reduce the annual 
outlay for replenishing new books. 

The average cost of text-books is about 
forty cents apiece, and the cost of a Hol- 
den Cover is one and a quarter cents 
apiece. Figure the total cost of your 
text-books, and :lso what it would cost to 
cover them. Notice the proportion!! 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 





AN ENTERPRISING ROAD. 


The Wabash railroad has just placed 
orders for more than $3,000,000 worth of 
eighty-pound steel rails. 

This summer $1,000,000 in steel rails 
will be laid on the Wabash lines to Kan- 
sas City, to Omaha, and to Des Moines. 

Sixty thousand tons of steel rails will 


be laid on the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
and on the Pittsburg division. 

It is the intention to have the rails for 
the Western lines down in time for the 
World’s fair in St. Louis. Contracts for 
the work will soon be let, and the con- 
struction wili then immediately begin. 

Orders for these rails have just been 
placed by President Joseph Ramsey, Jr. 
He said yesterday:— 

“The finest roadbed in the world is not 
too good for us. ‘he World’s fair is go- 
ing to bring hundreds of thousands of 
people into St. Louis. We intend to make 
our record for carrying visitors to the 
fair eclipse that made by us during the 
Pan-American exposition at Buffalo.” 

The road is already figuring on an en- 
largement of service, and an addition to 
equipment to handle a_ tremendously 
heavy business. Increase in the com- 
pany’s gross earnings for the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1901, to January 31, 1902, have 
reached almost $1,000,000, and the pas- 
senger department has made the remark- 
able record several times of almost equal- 
ing the earnings of the freight depart- 
ment. 

The company’s Pittsburg improvements 
are well under way. Everything in that 
direction will be completed in time for the 
fair, which is the objective time of all the 
road’s improvements. 


OUT WEST. 


“Out West,” hitherto “The Land of Sun- 
shine,” a magazine of the Old Pacific and 
the New, edited by Charles F. Lummis, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, is one of 
the best magazines of the day; indeed, 
the opening number, January, 1902, is the 
most beautifully illustrated of any maga- 
zine of the month. [ have never seen its 
equal in any magazine of any month for 
illustrative beauty. There are thirty- 
eight full-page illustrations, each as beau- 
tiful as any one picture that any one of 
the magazines publishes. It is simply a 
grand art gallery. These full-page illus- 
trations are no better than a multitude of 
lesser pictures The glory of the maga- 
zine is not in its pictures alone. The 
article, ‘A Duel in the Desert,” is one of 
the best short articles of the month in the 
magazine world, and every feature of the 
number is highly praiseworthy. Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan’s article on Ha- 
waii is of great value. No other man is 
80 well equipped to produce twelve num- 
bers a year like this as is Mr. Lummis, 
whose work never lacks either spirit or 
artistic finish, 





GILLOTT’S PENS 


PUPILS: Numbers 404 
FOR PRIMARY PU whit 694 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 


» Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), and 1935, 


FOR GRAMMAR CRaDES: Num 


For Vertical Writing: 


351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 


056, 1067. 


‘izne t award ever made, and 


sare GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, THs sth cnc oO aiaker has it. 
alli :. 91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 











OULD you like to learn how 

to name the kinds of Boul- 
ders, Pebbles, Gravel, Sand, 
Clay, Alluvium, and other rocks 
near your schoolhouse, and to 
have 100 printed labels for them ? 





100 
Rocks / 


For use in Nature Study, Geogra- 
phy, and Geology, ‘‘One Hundred 
Rocks Found Among the Boul- 
ders, and How to Determine and 
Label the Same.” J. D. Siwxrys, 
St. Mary’s, Ohio. 10 cts.; 75c. doz. 











HANDSOME | 
DIVIDENDS 


will be paid by the 


Mexican Mines Co. 


Owned and controlled by Mass. 
and Maine Capital, prominent 
professional and business men. 


Half-Million Dollars Already Invested. 


Property (25,157 Acres) situated in 
GUANAVECEI, DURANGO, MEXICO, 
19 Actual Operating Mines, 15 Stamp Mills 
and Machinery ; Cost $70,000. 
RICH IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


Assays as high as $1,350 in Silver, and $340 in Gold, 
tothe Ton. Over $150 000 in Ore already taken out. 
A very limited amount of 


SHARES AT TWENTY CENTS EACH 
(par value, $1.00) is offered. 
Details on application. 
J. C. GORDON, Fiscal Agt., 
153 Milk St., Boston. 

















HOTEL EPIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. : 

From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 

W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 
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KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 
If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
GeneralAgents for New England. 














UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

20 Pemberton 8q., Boston, Mass. 
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“The Overland Limited” 


Is the name of the fastest and finest train in the 
West. It runs on time, 
every day in the week, 
via the UNION PACIFIC, to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, and California. If you arrive in Chicago any 
time before 7.30 o'clock P.M. fron; the East, you 
can be sure of catching *‘ The Overland Limited.” 
Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, Smoking, 
and Library Cars. 
Send for advertising matter. 
W. MASSEY, N. E. F. and Pass. Agent, 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 
R. TEN BROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 








Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 





THE MAGAZINE 


am Goucation me 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, EpiTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the bigh-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere ‘‘ make shift”’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreas: of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents-a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 

THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 





their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


. 20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 


WINSHIP "=4°z288, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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MERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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PPLETON & COMPANY 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 
$2.00 a year 


In clubs of three or more, > ‘ i‘ 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ug 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three o 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





$1.00 a year 
$3.00 ™ 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, . 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass, 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Prestp—ENt CHaruies W. Exot, Harvard: Bad 
traditions in education die hard. 
SUPERINTENDENT L Buss, Waseca, Minn.: Ifa 


boy is not a patriot in his heart at ten years of age, he 
is never a patriot. 

SuPERINTENDENT W. H. Exson, Grand Rapids : 
The school is in duty bound to guide children in their 
reading outside the school. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. A. Fosnay, Los Angeles: 
Nothing in our school work is of greater importance 
than the habit of right conduct. 

Bisnor SpautpinG: The natural playgrounds for 
children are fields and woods, and they profit most 
when left largely to their own devices. 

Srate SuPERINTENDENT W. W. Sretson, Maine: 
The world's best servant knows the past, lives in the 
present, foresees the future, and is ready for the next 
thing. 

J..G. Fircn: Regard each separate wrong act as 
far as you ean honestly do so, as exceptional, not 
typical, as one which may be atoned for, and the 
memory of which may be obliterated by a right act, 

Principat H. M, Curtrer, Almena, Kan.: Many 
a boy who has been a conundrum which a teacher has 
been unable to solve,is achanged being when another 
teacher succeeds in awakening an interest within 
him, 

JoHn MacDonautp, Jopeka: We are here be- 
cause of the past. Arnold of Rugby and Hopkins of 
Williams were of the past. Are we doing as much 
with our electric lights as the fathers with their tal- 
low candles? ‘That is the question. 

The teacher 
How 


GOVERNOR VAN Sant, Minnesota: 
and the patriot — the schoolhouse and the flag. 
naturally we link them together as we study our 
country’s history. There is a great question now for 
discussion: ‘* Does the Constitution follow the flag ?’ 
Let the lawyers and the statesmen settle that. Of 


one thing we are sure, the school teacher does. 


SUPERINTENDENT HELEN L. GRENFELL, 
Colorado: The greatest power and the richest treas- 
ure of our state are the children of our public schools. 
Everything that we doto minister towards building 
the right kind of character in our children means 
that we will have higher-minded and more intelligent 
citizens to carry on the affairs of the commonwealth 


in the future. 


STATE 


Presipent C,. F. Tuwixa: Why is a college edu. 
cation called “liberal”? Not, indeed, because it 
costs each man only a small share of its entire ex. 
pense, but rather it is through forming, as Cardinal 
Newman suggests, a habit of mind which apprehends 
the great outlines of knowledge, the principles upon 
which knowledge rests, the scale of its,parts, its 
lights and its shades, its great points, its little, a 
habit of mind of which the attributes are wisdom, 
equitableness, calmness, moderation, and freedom. 
Liberal education is so called because it makes, not a 
Protestant, not a Catholic, but a gentleman, 


SCHOOL GARDENING IN BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL, 





Principal Wallace C. Boyden and the teachers 
associated with him, notably Miss Dora Williams and 
Miss Annie Withington of the South End House, 
made a great success last year of the school garden 
idea, and the coming season they will accomplish 
vastly more. 

The school board gave the use of a vacant lot ad- 


one-half at a time, were taken into one of the reci- 
tation rooms of the normal school and given a les- 
son in planting by one of the normal pupils. They 
were each supplied with a cigar box filled with moist 
earth, pebbles having been placed in the bottom of 
the box to aid the drainage. Each boy received a 
planter, sticks, and string for making straight fur- 

rows, a cloth, label, and seeds. The seeds 








INDOOR LESSON IN PLANTING. DISTINGUISHING SEEDS. 


joining the Boston Latin school building, which had 
5,000 feet available for garden purposes. There 
were forty-two boys from the seventh grade of the 
Rice school, and forty girls from the seventh grade 
of the Franklin school selected for this work. The 
of the senior class in the normal 


science section 


given to the first division were the pea, 
corn, tomato, lettuce, beet, and radish; to 
the second division the beet, onion, radish, 
and corn. ‘The children were taught how 
to distinguish each kind of seed, the 
method of making a furrow for planting, 
how deep in the earth to place the seed, and 
how, thickly to sow them. 

The preparatory training of the girls 
from the Franklin school, as well as their 
supervision in the garden, was left in the 
hands of their teacher of science, Miss Lil- 
lian J. McRae. 

Immediately at the close of the indoor 
lesson the boys went to the lot, where they 
dug up the land, spaded in the manure, and 
raked the garden preparatory to its being 
laid out in beds. In this part of the work 
they had the supervision of an experienced 

em gardener. 

Kighty-two beds, each ten feet long and three 
feet wide, were then staked out, with narrow paths 
between the beds and broad paths extending from 
the middle of each side of the lot to the middle of 
the opposite side. In the centre was a circular bed, 
four feet in diameter, in which were planted canna 





PLOTTING 


school were assigned as assistants of the teachers in 
this work. 

Immediately after the spring vacation the normal 
pupils visited the city greenhouses, where they were 
given a lesson on planting. They were instructed 
as to the kinds of soil, the preparation of the earth 
for the seed, the method of planting different kinds 
of seeds, and the care of the garden while the plants 
are growing, including the proper amount and time 
of watering, and the method of weeding and trans- 
planting. 


During the next week the boys of the Rice school, 


THE GARDENS. 


bulbs; and around two sides of the lot next to the 
street fence were planted nasturtiums and other 
flowering plants. 

To each child was assigned his particular garden, 
and the pride and zeal which come with ownership 
were apparent at Each one carefully raked 
his bed, decided upon what seeds he would sow, and 
the plan of his garden, made his furrows, and planted 
his seeds. Each one made his selection from beet, 
radish, pea, corn, onion, carrot, parsley, and nas- 
turtium seeds, using generally four or six varieties. 

The individuality of the pupils was shown not 


once. 
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only in the selection of seeds and arrangement of the 
varieties in the beds, but also in the fact that some 
reserved a portion of their bed for future transplant- 
ing, while others gave the matter no thought. 

- Later on came the work of thinning out the little 
plants, transplanting, weeding, and watering 
the beds. On two days in the week the class } 
spent from one to two hours in the afternoon 
in the garden at work under the supervision of 
the normal pupils, and arrangements were 
made so that at certain times outside of regular 
school hours, individuals could work. on their 
gardens as they chose. 

A cold-frame was constructed in a sheltered 
‘part of the yard near the Latin school build- 
ing. Space was also found for an experi- 
mental bed, primarily for the benefit of the 
science pupils in the normal school. Into this 
bed in the latter part of May were transplanted 
from the cold-frame some lettuce plants, which 
were treated with different kinds of fertilizers, 
and the results noted. 

Notes with reference to what was done and 
observed were kept by the boys and girls, and 
by the normal pupils. 

During the summer one of the young ladies 
from the normal school is in charge of the 
garden, and the interest which has been 
aroused is shown by the fact that during the 
hottest part of July twenty-six pupils were to 
be found working in the garden regularly two 
afternoons each week. 

In the first place the children’s genuine in- 
terest in the work was unmistakable, and hence 
their observation became more critical and 
their resulting knowledge more accurate and perma- 
nent. One child remarked, “The weeds and vege- 
tables all look alike at first, but how differently they 





FIRST STEPS IN PLANTING. 


turn out!” Another said, “May I leave a lettuce 
plant until it goes to seed? I would like to watch 
it.’ Each worked independently; yet there was 
perfect freedom to compare results with others, and 
such friendly rivalry that all were stimulated to ob- 
serve for themselves what any one had discovered. 
The opportunity was also presented for learning the 
scientific relation of different natural objects. For 
instance, one boy while working in his garden turned 
up an earthworm; he immediately exclaimed, 
“There’s a worm; we must kill him for worms hurt 
plants.” This gave the normal pupil, standing 
near, a chance to explain to him the invaluable ser- 
vice which the earthworm renders to the plants in 
the garden by working over the soil. This is but one 
of the many opportunities which arose from ques- 
tions or remarks made by the children while at their 
work. 

In the next place the classroom teacher of these 
pupils noticed a general intcllectual awakening in 
of them which this 
Many of them also received considerable moral train- 
ing. They became more self-reliant and thorough 
in their work as time went on; their gardens im- 


some she ascribed to work. 


proved in neatness; they were more persevering and 
industrious; and a helpful spirit was cultivated. In 
several cases when a pupil was absent, others worked 
on his garden for him. By their remarks they 


showed that they had an increased respect for the 
farmer and in general for manual labor, 


carrots, 
considerably 


eX pre aS d 


Again, this education has its very practical 
economic value to the child and his family, as is 
shown by the fact that a number of the boys have 
started gardens in their own yards. Many of these 


were from classes not selected to work in the garden. 


ST 


SELECTING PLANTS FROM THE COLD FRAME FOR TRANSPLANTING, 


The extent to which this influence will affect the 
home life, its situation and surroundings, cannot as 
vet be ascertained, but will be watched with interest 


can be secured in, the centre of large cities has al- 
ways proved entirely inadequate. It seems reason- 
able to expect that the school garden will furnish 
ample material, not only for the classes which are 
tuking care of the garden, but for the whole school 
as well. Moreover, the material is in the best 
possible shape for study, inasmuch as the ob- 
ject is presented in its natural environment, 
and in all stages of its growth from the seed 
to the fruit. The garden also furnishes op- 
portunity for a fairly complete study of the re- 
lation between the living thing and its environ- 
ment under conditions which are attractive to 
the children. 

The union of the social settlement and the 
school in this case is a most practical and 
happy combination. The relation of the 
school garden to the home life of the com- 
munity is such as to suggest that these two 
agencies could always work together in matters 
of this sort to advantage. 








THE EARLY TRAINING OF DR. ED: 
WARD EVERETT HALE. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


Now that Dr. Edward Everett Hale has 
joined the ranks of honored octogenarians, it 
is timely and interesting to review the early 
education which laid the foundation of his 
development in strength and nobility of 
character. 

On investigation of Dr. Hale’s early prepara- 
tion for his work in life, it is not surprising to find 
that he did not “jest grow,” Topsy fashion, but that 
there were strong hands directing his development, 








as the experiment progresses. 

During the summer vacation each child who works 
in the garden has one or two extra gardens to care 
for, either given into his charge by their owners, or 
assigned by the teacher, and he gathers the produce 
from these gardens for his own use. One boy, in 
whose hands the owners had left three gardens, 
gathered in three visits fifteen white turnips, four- 
teen carrots, four quarts of string beans, twelve ears 
of corn, and a quantity of beet greens. A girl 
gathered in the same time from three gardens ninety- 
one radishes, thirty-three heads of lettuce, eight 
onions, and two quarts of string beans. There were 
taken from the gardens during July and the first 
week in August about three bushels of beet greens, 
two hundred and fifty bunches of radishes, five hun- 


dred heads of lettuce, two bushels of beans. one-half 


, 
peck of onions, four pecks of white turnips, fifty 
and two dozen ears of corn. This helped 
toward supplying the tables of these 
families with fresh vegetables, and in a way which 
Many parents 
their appreciation and interest both by 
words and by visits to the garden. 


was very gratifying to all concerned. 


And finally the spontaneous freedom and interest 
of the children in this work enables the teacher, 
working with them, to get an insight into their char- 
acter which, in some cases at least, is well-nigh im- 
possible in the ordinary classroom lesson. 

The amount and nature of the specimens which 





PLANTING 


LETTUCE AND ONIONS. 


and keen, far-sighted, conscientious parents and edu- 
cators who gave the young twig its early bent and 
inclination. 

That it was an “early” bent is evident from the 
remarkable record that he began school at two years 
of age, entered the Latin school at nine, and Har- 
vard College at thirteen and one-half years. 

Two salient facts arrest the attention of one who 
reflects on the early training of Dr. Hale: The har- 
mony of his training with the modern ideals of edu- 
cation, and the wisdom and insight of his parents in 
their direction of the growth and development of 
their children. 

It is easy to apprehend that Boston public schools 
were not at their present stage of perfection in 1825 
when Edward Everett Hale, though less than three 
years of age, was, at his own urgency, permitted to 
accompany his older brothers and sisters to the pri- 
vate which they attended. The common 
schools of those days were so inferior that there was 
no thought of sending the Hale children to them. 
Kindergartens, public or private, were unknown; 
and yet the school which Dr. Hale attended then 
seems to have had many characteristics of the pres- 
Carpets, and pictures, 
and pianos were notably absent features. But the 
schoolroom floor, it seems, was covered thick with 
beautiful white sand in which the embryo students 
were permitted to indulge their self-activity to their 
It is to be noted, too, that they 


school 


ent-day sub-primary s¢hool. 


heart’s content. 
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were treated as free and independent citizens of the 
school community. 

“Tt was a ‘go as you please’ school,” says Dr. Hale, 
in his entertaining “New England Boyhood”; “so 
far it conformed to the highest ideals of the best 
modern systems. But it had rewards and punish- 
ments.” 

The teacher was not a snuff-taking, dozing old 
“dame,” such as Mrs. Livermore describes, but. an 
intelligent young woman of seventeen, who had 
afterwards a long and useful career as a trainer of 
Boston children. 

In this school spelling was taught, and reading, 
too. Dr. Hale seems to have sub-consciously im- 
bibed the art of reading, for he does not, even with 
his phenomenal memory, recall the time when he 
could not read as well as he can now. He does not 
seem to have needed an incentive to study. But it 
is interesting to note his frank acknowledgement 
that the school routine was never a joy to him, and 
that he found the monotony of school life from first 
to last a bore and was always glad to exchange for 
the delights of the home playroom, or the grand out- 
door playground on Boston Common. 

This pronounced antipathy to routine seems to 
have been well under control, however, and was com- 
pletely overbalanced by his keen native zest in ac- 
quiring knowledge and his fondness for books and 
study. He met it, doubtless, in the same spirit of 
conservatism which has led him in later years to fall 
in with the general drift and quietly to accept es- 
tablished conditions which he seemingly had no 
power to change. School was to him “a necessary 
nuisance,” and he amiably endured it as such. 

A new epoch in educational progress was dawning 
in New England at the time when Edward Everett 
Hale made his early debut as a student in Boston 
schools. There was an awakening of interest in 
education, and in the importance of the best types 
of educational development. 

The Boston Latin school, then just a decade old, 
had begun to put its impact upon the youthful com- 
munity, through Benjamin Apthorp Gould, who had 
made it a first-class preparatory school for college. 
Boys were received at the minimum age of nine. 
And it is apropos to note that their acceptance was 
chiefly dependent on the ability to spell decently and 
to figure correctly. The chief elective in the cur- 
riculum was, of course, Latin. 

Previous to entering the Latin school the main 
idea was to prepare the boys properly for that es- 
teemed public institution. Among the senior Hale’s 
ideas was one that a boy could pick up the rudiments 
of language quite early in life.* Yet it must cer- 
tainly be taken as an evidence of precocity that Dr. 
Hale commenced to study the elements of geometry 
and the paradigms of the Latin grammar when he 
was but six years old. 

Dr. Hale’s recollections of his experiences in the 
famous Latin school, as told in his “New England 
lsovhood,” are of interest beyond the circles of those 
are familiar with that historic institution. 
That must have been an impressive ceremony every 
morning at the opening of school, which found the 
masters, four or five of them, lined up at the door. 
\s the bell rang, these dignitaries solemnly bowed 
to each other and then repaired in single file to their 


who 


respective posts. 

At Dr. Hale’s adyent in 
forms; were taught to make quill pens; were given 
credit marks for activity in ringing the school bell. 
Ilis entrance was synchronous with the incumbeney 
of Charles Dillaway, the veteran educator, who for 
‘Ixivy years gave his impetus to public educational 


1831 the boys sat on 


Inovements in Boston. 

\ccording to Dr. Hale, the system of the school 
vas very rigid, and oral recitations were long the 
rule. The eultivation of verbal memory was, in his 
opinion, carried to the extreme, and was well cal- 

beget an ineradicable distaste for the 
Declamations were the order of the day. 
Dr. Hale declares that 


culated to 

lassies. 

It is a suggestive fact that 
owes “to the public. school and to this now 

spised exercise of declamation” the ease before an 

udience which he has always possessed. 


School and the long summer 


hours were long, 


acation was wholly unknown. 


The democratic spirit of the public school was 
manifest, even at that transitional stage. Rich 
men’s sons and the sons of laborers sat side by side 
with no mark of distinction but that of good be- 
havior and intellectual worth. 

Dr. Hale’s parents were, it appears, earnest par- 
ticipators in the movement for advanced education. 
They held progressive and original views. They 
evidently believed education to be the developer of 
personality. Through their wise care and attention 
their children received a complete preparation for a 
useful life in having what was peculiarly good, 
strong, wise and useful in them brought to a high 
development. 

In that day the material ideal was not so strong 
as now—the bowing before material interests. And 
the ideal kept in view in Dr. Hale’s training was 
evidently a high one. His father-he declares to have 
been the best teacher he ever knew. And the genius 
which drew the bovs home after school and kept 
them there in absorbing and diverting occupations 
was the wise, unerring instinct of a cultured mother. 
His father had been at one time, it seems, an ex- 
perienced teacher, and never in his later vocations of 
civil engineer and journalist lost his interest in edu- 
cation. Jlis mother was also an ardent student of 
educational movements and philosophy. 

The children were taught to do, as well as to think. 
Every facility was provided for manufacture and in- 
vention. Theirs was a city home, but gardens were 
cultivated, although it had to be done in wooden 
boxes on the top of the back shed. Athletics were 
They were taught to swim and to ride 
horseback. A love of nature was inculeated by fre- 
quent field excursions to the wild beauty of Boston’s 


encouraged. 
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SILAS MARNER.—(IV.) 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Bulwer says of the modern novel that the vital ele- 


ments of interest are plot, character, passion; Manners 
and customs he holds as secondary, yet they should be 
the natural offspring of scene and time. In regard to 
the author’s material and art, he says that variety of 
incident and surprises of ingenious fancy, contrasts of 
character, delineation of love and romance are arts 
necessary to a good story-teller. He adds that not only 
ordinary habits of life, but crimes, reverses, and mis- 
fortunes that might have chanced are interesting. To 
borrow further from the same illustrious author, the 
main requirement of fiction is realism; the characters 
must live and move before us. 

These plainly stated points are the most important 
ones for final review of a novel; a review of questions 
leading up to theme work on the part of the pupils. 


PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS. 


1. What is a novel? 

2 What was the first English novel? 
2. In what form? (Letter.) 

4. What is the most characteristic difference between 


Author? 


a novel and a drama? 
5. What literature 
learning? 
6. What literary form natural after the English Re- 


was studied at the revival of 


naissance? 
Who was the greatest English dramatist? 
writing naturally grow 


i. 

8. Hon 
dramatic form? 

9. How is the novel better adapted to modern life? 
Why more interesting to read than most dramas? 
Discuss some of the dramatic elements in “Silas 


could novel from 


10. 

11. 
Marner.”’ 

12. To what literary period does the book belong? 
13. What political era is depicted in this and others 
of George Eliot’s books? (That preceding reforms of 
The easy-going country squire still maintains his 


1832 
power.) 
14. Name some contemporaries of the author; poets, 


novelists, historians, philosophers, essayists. 


TIME AND SCENE. 


1. Where are the chief scenes of the story laid? 
2. How does the author locate the story in time? 


8. Does any action in Lantern Yard take place before 


o. 
us, or is that part of the story related? 
dramatic effects of Raveloe scenes 


4. Contrast with 


surrounding country. Although there was no out- 
door playground, the common was near at hand. It 
is not difficult to realize that in the days when Ed- 
ward Everett Hale romped with his playmates on 
Charles-street Mall, the great veteran elms of to- 
day, “high arching overhead,” were tender saplings 
just set out. 

Drawing was a favorite home study at the Hales’, 
and, naturally enough, in view of the father’s occu- 
pation, there were home-made newspapers, “‘pub- 
lished when the editors pleased as all journals 
should be,” facetiously declares Dr. Hale. Type- 
seiting was learned “just for fun,” many hours being 
profitably passed in this useful occupation. Dr. 
Hale, as a boy, mastered the case and all the 
processes of printing, memories of which he still pre- 
serves, justifying his claim that if it was necessary 
he could support his family as a compositor. The 
printing press, in his opinion, is unsurpassed as an 
educator in its cultivation of accuracy, and in its 
power to teach life lessons. 

“Dr. Hale’s early training was conducted not only 
in the recognition of the value of the intellectual 
and physical, but also of the moral and social aspects 
of true education. Every child born in a culture- 
seeking American community, it is well held, has 
certain rights, among which are included the right 
to be brought. into line with the culture and civiliza- 
tion of the community and to have the individual life 
broadly based as a pyramid to withstand the shocks, 
sorrows, and temptations of adult years. 

On his part, from youth Dr. Hale has seemed to 
see the ideal that he was meant to be and had an 
early revelation of it, teaching him, shaping his life, 
and leading him higher. 





ENGLISH. 


PLOT. 


Give a short abstract of the story. The teacher will 
need to develop further the thuusht that the work of 
fiction with definite purpose is a modern art. Show that 
the author’s plot or plan is the application of deliberate 
design to human story or incident. The persons move 
in action illustrating certain ideas or ideals the author 
wishes to bring before us:— 

1. Discuss the climax as part of tne author’s plan. 

2. Discuss the catastrophes as part of the author’s 
plan. Reasons. 

3. Discuss the elements of surprise as part of the 
author’s plan, 


THE CHARACTERS. 


1. From what classes of society are the characters 


drawn? 

2. Name the ch'ef character. Under what circum- 
‘stances first intrcuuced? 

3. What infu_uced mm to leave Lantern Yards? 


4. What infuenced him to »vccome a miser? 
5. What inficvenced him to adcpt Eppie? 
( William Dane and Lantern Yard char- 


| acters. 

Influence of early surroundings. 

Influence of new _ surroundings at 
Marner’s Raveloe. 


retrogression. / Mental condition when entering new life. 
Influences. .| Loneliness intensifies peculiarities. 
Development of morbid characteristics. 
Change of character. 
| Interest necessary to life. 
| Love of money becomes a life object. 

6. Discuss Marner’s character as outlined above. 

7. Make outline for character progression, with 
“love” as the theme of human growth and progress. 

8. Make a list of the secondary characters and lives 
connected with Marner’s. 

9. As the chief secondary character, make a list of 
people introduced to develop the study of his character 
and action of the story, Squire, Cass, Dunstan, Nancy, 





etc. 


10. What masculine character furnishes the villain 


of the story? 

11. What feminine character portrays weakness and 
wretchedness of the sinning woman? 

12. Why introduce these characters and the sad events 
with which they are connected? 


13. Contrast the chief child characters. 

14. Make a character study of Marner. 

15, What part had environment in moulding his char- 
acter? 

16. What part had heredity in moulding his char- 
acter? 
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17. How does Godfrey appear as a son? ~A husband? 
18. Was he fair to Dunstan? 

19. Which brother has your sympathy? 

20. Was one worse than the other? 

21. Show how Dunstan’s fate might be the ancient 


ideal jllustrated. 
22. Find evidence of more modern ideal of fate com- 


ing upon a character. 
23. Trace the character development of Godfrey and 


Nancy. 
24. Tell the story of Dunstan making Marner a sec- 


ondary character. 
‘ INCIDENT. 


1. Under what circumstances do Dunstan and God- 


frey appear together? 

2. Describe the great stone pit and the incidents 
which take place around it. 

8 Name incident in which Marner figures as a direct 
contrast to the last happy scene. 

4. What scenes are interrupted? 

5. What mystery encircles several incidents? 

6. What incidents come as surprises? 

7. What developing incidents can be omitted in the 
abstract? ° 

8. Is there any “relief’’ action” 

9. Does the interest of the story centre in the inci- 
dents or in the characters? 

10. Name a novel in which the interest centres in one 
character (‘‘Vicar,” “David Harum”). 

11. Name a novel in which interest centres in incident 


or story (“Last of Mohicans”). 
STYLE. 

1. Read in class a quotation which seems to you char- 
acteristic of George Eliot. 

2. In what way is it characteristic? a. Subject; b. 
Method of handling subject. 

3. Read in class a paragraph illustrative of George 
Bliot’s humor. 

4. Read in class a paragraph illustrative of George 


Eliot’s pathos. 

5. Contrast with Dickens in these two subtle ele- 
ments. 

6. Comment on the author's choice of words—on the 
beauty of language; illustrate—on the beauty of figures 
and allusions. 

METHOD. 

1. Do you find yourself inclined to skip some of the 
descriptions? If so, why? ; 

2. Do you find instances of didacticism which you are 
inclined to omit? 

3. Is the author’s philosophy unpleasantly intruded, 


v0. 


or does it proceed naturally from the situations evolved? 


CHARACTERS. 

1. From what classes of life are the characters drawn? 
Advantage? 

2 To what degree do the characters speak for them- 
selves? 

3. Do the people in our story seem to really live be- 
fore us? 

4. Do the characters change and progress? 

5. Show how, morally or intellectually. 

6. Do their characteristics seem appropriate to the 
age and location? 

7. Are all the characters human, having faults as well 
as virtues? Illustrate. 

8. Are the chief characters lovable? How? 

THE AUTHOR’S ETHICS OR PURPOSE. 

1. Miss Austin said: “To read ore of her books is like 
an actual experience in life.” Discuss. 

2. Why ‘valuable to have such life experience with 
imaginary creatures? 

3. “She makes life seem better and nobler to us.” 
Discuss. 

4. Find at least two purposes the author had in writ- 
ing the book 

5. Discuss “The Power of Love’ as the theme of the 
book. 
7. Discuss “And a little child shall lead them” as the 
theme of the book. 

8 Find other themes for the bovk, or parts of it. 


TEACHER’S THEMES (given later). 


1. “The love of money the root of all evil.” 
2. The influence of Eppie upon the character of 
Marner. 


3. The scene at the Rainbow inn. 
4. Christmas at Raveloe. 
5. The Great Stone Pit. 
a. Description. 
bd. Incidents. 
c. Dramatic elements in story. 
d. Mystery an element of interest 
6. The Story of Godfrey and Nancy. 
a. Narrative. 
b. Social relations 
ec. Moral characteristics. 
d. The element of fate. 
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IMPORTANCE OF LEVTER WRITING 1N 
SCHOOLS. 


BY CARL LEWIS ALTMAIER, DREXFIL INSTITUTE. 


“While I am upon this subject (education), I cannot 
forbear mentioning a particular which is of use in every 
station of life, and which, methinks, every master 
should teach his scholars; I mean the writing of le.ters. 
To this end, instead of perplexing them with Latin 
epistles, themes, and verses, there might be a punctual 
correspondence established between two boys, who might 
act in any imaginary parts of business to suit their fancy, 
and communicate to each other whatever trifles they 
think fit, provided neither of them has failed at the ap- 
pointed time to answer his correspondent’s letter. 1 be- 
lieve I may venture to affirm that the generality of boys 
would find themselves more advantaged by this custom, 
when they come to be men, than by all the Greek and 
Latin their masters can teach them in seven or eight 
years. The want of it is very visible in many learned 
persons, who, while they are admiring the styles of De- 
mosthenes or Cicero, want phrases to express themselves 
on the most common occasions.” 

In the seventeenth century England’s most bril- 
liant essayist wrote:— 

If a knowledge of the writing of letters was im- 
portant in Addison’s century, when the modern 
facilities of letter writing were unknown and un- 
dreamed of, how much more important is it in this 
twentieth century, when commerce has increased a 
thousand fold, when the greater part of that com- 
merce is carried on by correspondence, when for two 
cents a letter will be carried two thousand miles,— 
that every young man and woman should be taught 
how to write letters, and, as a matter of general in- 
formation, should have full knowledge of the facili- 
ties which the modern post-office offers to the public. 

The post-office is one of the greatest agencies in 
the world jn the spreading and advancing of civiliza- 
tion, for there is no other single institution which 
reaches directly so many people and so many nations. 
The organization of the post-office is surprising in its 
simplicity, and the accuracy with which it performs 
its work is truly remarkable. And yet thousands of 
dollars are being practically thrown away annually 
by the people of the United States, and millions of 
pieces sent through the mails never reach their des- 
tination because so many are careless or ignorant in 
the use of the post-office facilities. The post-office 
is the one public servant which has more reason to 

te + , 
complain of its patrons than its patrons have reason 
to complain of its management or of its service. 

lor instance, 7,536,150 pieces reached the Dead 
Letter Office last year (1900); 144,619 were held for 


postage: 422,793 were misdirected; 50,553 misdi- 
rected letters contained money amounting to 
$44,140.15. Drafts, notes, and other evidences of 
indebtedness, as well as deeds, wills, and other papers 


affecting titles, were found, representing a face value 
of $1.136.654.50. Ove r 4.000.000 piece | had to he 


destroyed, (The postage alone on this item repre- 


sents an expenditure of from $40,000 to $80,000, 
which was sent by people and for which there was no 
possible return.) 

These few statistics give some idea of the vast 
amount of unnecessary work imposed upon the post- 
office, and of the waste of good material, energy, and 
money, because of carelessness and ignorance. This 
enormous waste is increasing from year to year in- 
stead of diminishing. Why is this? I fear that it is 
because students are, as Addison said they were 200 
vears ago, too often “perplexed with other things,” 
while instruction in the subject of letter-writing, 
which is of so much practical value, and which every 
young man and woman will to a more or less extent 
practice after leaving school, is entirely neglected or 
ignored. I believe every school boy and girl should 
receive some instruction in correspondence, and no 
high school should graduate a student who cannot 
write a good letter, and, judging from some letters 
that I have seen written by college students and 
graduates, a little instruction would not be amiss 
with some of them. 


SUGGESTIVE , QUESTIONS ON SCHOOL 
HYGIENE.—(I1.) 














BY F. A. TUPPER, HEAD MASTER BRIGHTON HIGH 
SCHOOL, BOSTON. 





16. What is the source of the air supply in your build- 
ing? 

17. Is there any possibility of contamination of air 
supply before it reaches its destination? 

18. Have you ever used the peppermint test to find out 
whether the ventilation is faulty? 

19. Do you approve of mats in your corridors? 

20. Do you keep a list of pupils suffering from physi- 
cal defects? 

21. Are you careful to readjust the window shades 
dark days? 

22. Have you a playground in connection with your 
school? 

23. Do you have a health report of your community 
read daily in your school? 

24. Have you a health inspector of schools? 

25. What precautions do you take about books used by 
pupils who have contracted contagious or infectious dis- 
eases ? . 

26. What is your opinion about water-filters? 

27. Do you approve of general drinking cups? 

28. How long do the ashes stand in your basement? 

29. What diseases from year to year and from season 
to season appear to be most prevalent in your schools? 

30. What precautions do you take to prevent the 
spread of contagious and infectious diseases? 


If you want to recommend to your pupils the 
choicest magazine or periodical for home or school 
reading, you can find nothing to compare with St. 
Nicholas, always good, but better than ever now that 
Kdward F. Bigelow has a department on “Nature 
and Science” for young folks. You take no risk in 
commending it. It is the one young people’s peri- 
odieal for which schoo] boards should subscribe for 


every primary and grammar grade. 
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DRAWING. 





LANDSCAPE DRAWING.—(1) 


BY EMILIE V. JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA, 





The important feature in teaching drawing is to 
have the lessons ‘properly graded. This requires 
definite preparation and careful thought on the part 
of the teacher. It is a remarkable fact that teachers 
who exercise the most extreme care in considering 
the best methods by which to present an arithmetic, 
a language, a geography lesson are inclined to wait 
for the inspiration of the hour in the drawing period. 

Landscape drawing, with elementary pupils, may 
prove an inspiration, a joy, a thought-developer; or 


a 
See 





Weeping Willow. 

it may bea failure, a waste of time, a dissipation. 

Following is an outline of the leading problems 
presented by the work. In our class work we are 
going to solve these problems one at a time, just as 
we do in arithmetic. We will add before we will 
multiply, though we need not become perfect in ad- 
dition before attempting the simpler multiplications. 


OUTLINE OF DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY LAND- 
SCAPE WORK. 


1. Land and sky. 
2. Water and sky. 4 





Type of Cedar and Lombardy Poplar. 


3. Trees in .foliage-—Form; color; mass treat- 
nent; perspective. 

t. Clouds.—White; storm; sunset; night. 

». Bare trees. 

6. Tlills and mountains. 

?. House and barn.—Form; perspective. 
S. Fences. 
9. Paths. 
10. Shadows. 


11. Seasons. 


This work is to be executed in colored chalk, wax 
crayon, or charcoal, the colored materials being pref- 
erable. 

I. Begin by talking to your pupils about their 


‘ 
‘ 





Type of Maple and Poplar 
country and seashore experiences, or even of the 
pleasures of the city common, What have they 
seen? What colors were these things? 

Start with the sky.. Look out of the window. 
How far down do you see the sky? Suppose the 
houses were torn down, then we would see the sky 
how far down? So we draw the sky down as far as 
the ground. Illustrate on the board the method of 
using the colored crayon. Let the pupils decide how 
far down they will represent the sky, asking them. of 
which they see the most, sky or ground. With the 
blue crayon let them draw*a very light line for the 
horizon. Then, beginning at the top of the paper, 
which has previously had ‘a “frame” or margin 
drawn around it, fill in the sky, using the side of the 
crayon, and making broad horizontal marks on the 
paper. With third and fourth-year pupils develop 
the fact that the sky immediately above us is nearer 
than the sky at the horizon, and will, therefore, be a 
deeper color than the distant sky. Allow the child 
free scope in drawing the ground, which he may 
represent as bare, or covered with grass, or yellow 
grain. 

The important point is the mass treatment.. Ab- 
hor lines or streaks. With the older pupils, the 
principle of color perspective in the ground may be 
explained, the same as was that of the sky, the hori- 
zon in both cases representing distance, and, there- 
fore, fainter tones. 

II. Preceding the drawing of trees, the teacher 
will sketch on the board a simple landscape of land 
and sky, placing a cross near the horizon, and one in 
Call the back cross John, and the 
forward one James.- Which is closer to you, which 
farther away? If John walked over to James, would 
he come toward you, or go away from you? 


the foreground. 


Look out of the window. Notice flags, houses, 
windows, trees, people. Which seem larger, the 
near or the distant ones? Which colors appear 
brighter? Why? 

Without further comment, allow the pupils to 


draw a simple landseape, putting in one tree. ‘Tell 
them you will see if you can discover-whether it is 
near or far away. 

IIT. Ait the next lesson emphasize the color and 
shape of the trunk, the slight thickening at the base 
before the roots grow out. Have two trees repre- 
sented, one near and one distant. 

IV. 


“eves they have, but see not.” 


By this time you will have discovered that 
You will now aim to 
get trees that are not all homogeneous; trees that 
have an individuality. Ideally, you would take your 
pupils out to acquaint them with the trees in the 


neighborhood. Perhaps these are a negative quan- 


tity. Next best is it to give them the experiences 
by showing them a few pictures of typically different 
trees, representing these on the board. Understand, 
you are not drawing for your pupils to copy. You 
are giving them experiences from which they will 
form mental images; you are opening their eyes, 
and helping them to appreciate the trees they will 
see in future. 

Draw such types as the oak, fir, cedar, poplar, 
weeping willow. Name these varieties and talk 





about where the children have seen them, and the 
characteristies of each. (Call attention to the differ- 
ent methods of branching; to the broken outline. 
Show how the foliage cldthes the branches, yet, at 
parts, allows the sky and branches to show through. 
Draw a “tree skeleton.” Show the futility of at- 
tempting, as the majority of them have done in the 
preceding lessons, the massing of the foliage com- 
pletely over the trunk at places. The green chalk 
will but. imperfectly cover the brown. Show how 
this difficulty may be obviated by drawing the trunk 
and branches in disconnected, broken, masses, leav- 
ing spaces here and there for the massing of the 
foliage. 

In expressing the foliage, use the crayon broadly 
and flatly. Mass it in by moving the crayon, so to 
speak, from “southwest,” and from 
lifting it from 

visible of. trunk and 
finally a litt'e more definitely em- 


“ner heast” to 


“southwest” to *..ort! e-st.” seldom 
the The 


branches may be 


paper. p rtions 
phasized. 

V. At the next lesson allow the pupils to draw 
in their landscapes a couple of trees incorporating 
the principles previously taught. For the original 
element, ask them to place a barn in the picture. 
Tell them that you will notice whether it is a near 
or a distant barn. Individual criticism is here very 
necessary, considering color, shape, position, an: per- 
spective. Obviate the “‘three-sided” barn by handing 
the child a box, and asking him to hold it so that he 
ean see three sides and the top at once. He will im- 
mediately see his mistake. 

VI. The problem of the fence is sufficient 
another Show 
ways vertical,” and that fence posts always “stand 


for 


lesson. how ‘‘vertical lines are al- 
up.” 

VII. Again, using the car tracks as an example, 
explain the drawing of a path, and have it repre- 
sented. 

VIII. The drawing of animals will 
some little practice on the part of the teacher before 


she is ready, with confidence, to present the lesson. 


necessitate 


Until she can readily draw three or four animals 
that will be recognized, she cannot profitably con- 
duct the lesson. The necessary skill can be easily 
obtained by copying and re-copying from good pic- 


(Continued on page 158.) 
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The active membership in the N. E. A. was 2,319 
at the last announcement. It should be 5,000. 


Michigan pays $7,297,691 a year for public schools 
outside of the State University, normal schools, and 
colleges. 

Four billion, two hundred thirty-five million, 
eighty-eight thousand postage stamps made by the 
United States last year. 


Drawing is no more a fad than geography, and 
those who so characterize it advertise gross ignorance 


of educational conditions and principles. 


Dr. W. H. Maxwell on February 3 assumed su- 
preme authority as superintendent of the entire edu- 
cational interests of Greater New York. 


Missouri has appropriated for public schools this 
year $1,086,020, the largest amount in her history. 
The increase is now about $100,000 a year. 


Students in high schools have increased 156 per 
cent. in ten years, or more than seven times as much 
as the population, which was twenty-two per cent. 


This comes near being a tempestuous year educa- 
tionally. It starts in much like a cyclone. Eight 
of the fourteen supervisors in Chicago swept off their 
by a hurricane. 


feet as 


And in a mild way several 
other cities are in a whirl. 

The teachers of San Francisco are frequently a 
and this was 
never more manifest than in the recent election of 


well-defined force in city elections, 
Mayor Schmitz, and in return he is likely to give 
the educational officials a shaking up. 

The Massachusetts Board of Education has hon- 
ored itself by naming the new State Normal training 
school in Fitchburg, “The Edgerly,” in honor of the 
superintendent of schools of that city. 
and all the more creditable. thus to appreciate while 


It is unusual, 


in active service an efficient city superintendent by 
state authority. 
lt if 


m ; 
see the way various cities now and then have an anti- 


would be amusing. if was not so serious, to 


fad spasm. San Francisco is the latest. It is un- 
fortunate that some specialists do not know where 
to stop in their zeal when they have power which 
makes reaction inevitable. 

The touch method of teaching typewriting has 
some things to ‘teach other educational leaders. 
This latest advance in typewriting uses blank keys 
so that the writer has no temptation to look at the 
key board. He learns what he learns for keeps, and 
his fingers go to the right keys as unerringly as with 
a pianist. 

No agency outside distinetively educational circles 
ean be of such service to the schools as can the wo- 
men’s clubs. These clubs are desirous of helping 
the schools, and whether they do this as critics of the 
teachers or as advisers will usually depend upon the 
attitude of the superintendent. 


The last word on the beginning of the century is 
this: Even if January 1, 1901, is the beginning of the 
century, we much more naturally think of 1900 as 
being in the twentieth than in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it would be well if such an interpretation 
of the beginning of the century could have been es- 
tablished. 


The death rate has decreased in every European 
country except Germany and Ireland in the last 
twenty-five years. The greatest decrease is in Hun- 
gary where it has gone from 42 to the 1,000 to 27. 
In Ireland it increased from 17.3 to 17.6. It 
had the lowest death rate in Europe in 1874, and 
only Norway, Denmark, and The Netherlands were 
lower in 1899. 

A CHICAGO SITUATION. 

Chicago has so many situations that the present 
is merely “a” Chicago situation. Evening schools 
Kindergartens abandoned! Seventy chil- 
dren put into a room where forty have been! Much 
of the manual training ousted! Teachers not al- 
lowed to stay out for a day if ill without losing full 
pay! Seven of the assistant superintendents sum- 
marily dismissed: Miss M. Elizabeth Farson, William 
W. Speer, Albert R. Sabin, Henry G. Clark, Miss 
Mary E. Vaughan, William C. Payne, Lincoln 1 
Goodhue, Leslie [ew s. All salaries cut except in thi 
case of the norma! school teachers. It is sufficient to 
state the case. No language of human device could 
be so damnatory as the cold bare facts. Adjectives 
have not been coined that would meet such a situa- 
tion as this. Imagination can searcely frame causes 
equal to these conditions. 

NEW YORK STATE. 

Superintendent Charles R. Skinner has issued for 
1902 the most valuable pocket state handbook or 
school handbook of any kind that has been issued in 
this country. Since the establishment of the office 
of state superintendent in 1854, there have been 
eleven state superintendents, from Victor L. Rice to 
Charles R. Skinner, than whom only Neil Gilman 
has served for a longer time. There are thirteen 
institutions with approved courses for training 
teachers outside of normal schools and city training 





closed! 








schools. 

Arbor day, New York, May 2. 

Flag day, New York, June 12. 

17,718 attended teachers’ institutes in 1901. 

11,269 took teachers’ examinations 1901. 

8,662 failed to pass teachers’ examinations 1901; 
2,607 only passed. 

$608,961,029 expended for public schools since 
1850. 

$36,395,269 expended for public schools in 1901. 
€21,584,619 expended for salaries of teachers. 





THE LATE COLONEL F. W. PARKER. 


No death of a private citizen has ever surprised 
and saddened the edueational world of America so 
Francis W. Parker, 
education affiliated 
Pass Christian, Miss., 
ad gone for his health. 


greatly as has that of Colonel 
of the 


Chicago University, at 


head school of with 


where 
| 1 
ne fi 
Colonel Parker was announced upon the program 
for last Thursday’s session of the midwinter meeting 


of the N. FE. 


A. at Chicago, and his absence was ex- 





plained as necessary because the physician had 
ordered him away for entire rest. Although it was 
whispered that his case was serious, no one antici- 
pated sudden death. 

Here was a man who had been for nearly thirty 
years among the educational leaders. He was dis- 
tinctly unlike every other leader. He had sublime 
faith in the possibilities of the schools, but slight 
patience with their present attainments. He was 
essentially an idealist, with keen relish for the de- 
struction of the real, but with slight constructive 
capacity. 

Few men have been more serviceable to the Ameri- 
can school, and few leaders have contributed less to 
their efficiency. He had limitless power in stirring 
things up. His devotion to the child was intense, 
and his courage was boundless. In some regards he 
resembled Iforace Mann. He had from first to last 
more ardent disciples than any other leader has had 
since Mr. Mann, though he differed with him in that 
his disciples usually outgrew him, as Mr. Mann’s 
never did. It would be difficult to point to any re- 
sult of his activity that will be his monument, and 
yet he is more likely to be idolized, more likely to 
have his memory worshipped than is any other man 
who lived in his day. For a biographical sketch see 
the Journal of Education of February 27, 1902. 








THE PROVIDENCE SITUATION. 











Dr. Horace 8. Tarbell will retire from the super- 
intendency of schools in Providence after many 
years of efficient service there, and will retire from 
official educational life after a long and eminently 
distinguished career. No other man has _ been 
equally prominent for an equal number of years in 
three important states as Dr. Tarbell has. been in 
Michigan, in Indiana, and in Rhode Island. His 
has always been a highly honorable distinction, 
without a shade of reflection at any time as to his 
broad and accurate scholarship, manly independ-’ 
ence, reliable and noble character. No more has 
there ever been any question as to the loyalty and 
admiration of his teachers East or West, or as to 
the respect and confidence of the community. 

Hlow can it be, therefore, that under all of these 
conditions, which have been so carefully stated that 
no one will question the fairness, that Dr. Tarbell 
appears to retire by the desire of the school board? 
It may be stated with the utmost confidence that 
there is no spoken or hinted criticism of Dr. Tarbell, 
and I say unhesitatingly that he would not now re- 
tire if he would have permitted any activity in his 
behalf. In a word, his retirement was accelerated 
by interests that preferred to surprise the market, 
so to speak, rather than allow a deliberate arrange- 
ment for his suecessor. It has been no secret in 
Providence or in educational circles that for three 
years Dr. Tarbell has been planning an early retire- 
ment, and it has understood that an effort 
would be made to secure another educational leader 
to succeed him. For three. years there has been 
much skirmishing in Providence as to whether Dr. 
Tarbell should be succeeded by a local man or a 
“foreigner,” and the apparent preponderance of ex- 
pressed sentiment in favor of a local man led to fear 
in some quarters that a non-educator might be 
chosen in preference to one of the local teachers. It 
was the chaos resulting that led to the precipitate 
action, and Dr. Tarbell loses none of the ardent per- 
sonal, professional, and public friendship and ad 
miration which have been so pronounced since he 
came to New England. 


been 











THE HESPERIA MOVEMENT. 





Once more let us emphasize the good that is being 
done in Michigan by the union of the home and 
school through the Grange and the teachers. The 
following personal letter from D. EB. McClure of the 
department of state in Michigan puts the matter 
better than it could be put in a more formal way. I 
am quite sure that Mr. McClure will pardon the pub- 
lication of a personal letter, but his intensity, spring- 
ing from the freedom of the personal nature of the 
letter, leads him to tell some very plain truths in a 
telling manner. It of the best sentiments 
uttered in any educational journal for many a day: 


is one 
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My dear Mr. Winship: I have your letter of the 
21st, and am glad you received the program. As 
you well say, “The movement ought to spread 
through the country.” The root of the whole mat- 
ier is planted in desire. The schools, as a rule, are as 
good as the patrons wish them. You may make the 
teachers the best the world has ever seen, and unless 
the home touches elbows, keeps step with the teacher, 
the gulf between the home and the school is only 
made deeper and wider. 

Wake up desire in the patrons for better school 
vrounds, schoolrooms, for a library of good books. 
Make the schoolhouse the centre of neighborhood 
life, and you have bridged the gulf. This is not a 
theory with me, for I have demonstrated it to be a 
fact. 

| have planted a teacher in a township, and, with 
her co-operation, started a library, cleaned up the 
school yard, papered the schoolroom walls, and hung 
inspiring pictures thereon; established a lecture and 
entertainment course. I have seen a class graduate 
from this country school in the presence of five hun- 
dred people, and then I have seen every school in 
the township come into line with the school de- 
scribed. Why? You have awakened up desire, 
which finds expression in better environments. An 
ounce of desire, in the heart of the home, is worth 
a ton of theory, no matter where the theory is lo- 
cated. Why cannot our leaders see that the great 
work of education is to awaken desire in the hearts 
of those who make our schools? Why are they al- 
ways looking out of eyes blinded by deadening uni- 
formity and child-suicide gradation? 

! thank you for the help you are giving us in push- 
ing on the movement for better schools. 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. E. McClure. 








A JUST TRIBUTE. 


The Chicago American has this to say editorially 
of the famous tax fight in that city:— 

We do not think the school teachers of Chicago 
should accept their present discouraging treatment 
at the hands of the school board as a criterion of 
the public estimate of their fidelity and unselfish 
publie services. 

We suggest to these teachers the wisdom of per- 
sistence in their righteous crusade for equitable 
taxation to support the schools and for just re- 
muneration to themselves. 

We remind these teachers—some of whom may be 
temporarily discouraged—that the power of organ- 
ized effort, in a righteous cause, is ultimately irre- 
sistiblé, 

Keep up your organization, school teachers of 
Chicago, for the sake of your weaker members. 

Your cause has the distinct approval and the 
moral support of every right-thinking citizen. 

Your influence, through the Teachers’ Federation, 
in the memorable battle for equitable taxation at 
Springfield, has helped to usher in a new era of pub- 
lic enlightenment in taxation matters. 

[t has permeated the dark places, dissipated the 
amazing apathy of taxpayers hitherto accustomed to 
hearing an unequal share of tax burdens, and blazed 
the way for bringing chronic tax dodgers to the bar 
of justice, 

Your influence has helped to convince this com- 
inunity of willful blindness to its own best interests. 

Are these small accomplishments? 

“The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong.” . 

It is the persistent ferreting out of 
the uneovering of municipal sores, that herald, in 


public laches, 


ihe long run, the dawn of justice. 

Publie officials, even those high in office, may use 
temporary power to oppress the school teachers as 
L petty resentment for being ealled upon to give an 
iccount of their stewardship. 

They do so at the peril of their official existence. 

The school teachers are fighting a winning battle. 
This community will not sanction any picayune re- 
taliatory measures by public officials that are in- 
tended | to discourage the school teachers from 
further organized effort. 

Publicity is a two-edged sword, and the teachers’ 


crusade for publicity in taxation matters has the 
potency of a great public good. 

The rapier of truth will do more execution than 
the bludgeon of generalizations. 

Let the teachers’ organization keep after the tax 
dodgers and their political allies, and their certain 
victory will not merely benefit the community, but 
secure financial justice for themselves. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Prince Henry’s arrival in New York was delayed 
one day by adverse winds and heavy storms, which 
buffeted the great liner and kept her from making 
the anticipated record passage. But with this slight 
exception, the program for his reception and enter- 
tainment has been kept to the letter. He has been 
entertained: by the President at a state dinner at the 
White House and has reciprocated with a luncheon 
on board the Hohenzollern; has seen both houses of 
congress in session; has been given the freedom of 
the city of New York; has been entertained by the 
city and by various committees and organizations; 
has attended the gala performance of the opera given 
in his honor; has reviewed the torchlight parade of 
German societies; has witnessed the launch of his 
imperial brother’s yacht; and has been a reverent 
participant in the memorial exercises to President 
McKinley in the house of representatives. Every- 
where he has gone, he has made friends by his frank, 
manly, open, and democratic bearing. 

* ok 1 

Of these various festivities, none has been of 
wider popular interest than that which was the 
ostensible reason of the Prince’s visit, the launch of 
the yacht Meteor III. It took place in the midst of 
a drizzling rain, but even that could not mar the 
gayety of the occasion. The Prince and Miss Roose- 
velt chatted like old friends while the preliminaries 
were being arranged; and when the moment came, 
Miss Roosevelt broke the bottle of champagne and 
severed the rope which held the vessel in place with 
an energy which marked her the daughter of her 
father. The Prince bestowed on her the gift which 
the Emperor had sent her, a gold bracelet with the 
Emperor’s portrait set in diamonds; and he led in 
three cheers for her, which were heartily returned 
later in a round of cheers for himself, led by the 
President. There was an unfeigned spontaneity in 
all these demonstrations of courtesy and friendship 
which gave them significance. 

; 3 * * 

For the first time in the history of this country a 
senator of the United States has struck another sena- 
tor in open debate, during the progress of debate, 
and the blow has been returned. Such incidents 
have taken place of late years in the parliamentary 
assemblies of Austria, France, Italy, and Spain, and 
we have been rather free in our criticisms of them. 
But to have such a scene in the senate of the United 
States is a disgrace which must be keenly felt by all 
true Americans. It is the South Carolina senators 
who have brought this reproach upon us. Mr. Till- 
man charged, in substance, that Mr. McLaurin had 
been bribed by patronage to vote for the Spanish 
treaty,—a charge which was as insulting to the 
memory of President McKinley as to Mr. McLaurin; 
Mr. MeLaurin declared the charge a lie; and Mr 
Tillman leaped forward and struck him. The com- 
batants were separated by the senate officers and by 
neighboring senators, and both were adjudged in 
contempt of the senate, and later were formally 
censured: The President administered a stinging 
rebuke to Senator Tillman by recalling the invita- 
tion which he had sent him, as a member of the 
naval committee, to dine with Prince Henry. 


** * * 
The decision of the United States supreme court 


that it could not take jurisdiction in the case which 
the state of Minnesota sought to file against the 
Northern Securities Company was generally antici- 
pated. The state of Minnesota, it will be remem- 
hered, sought the permission of the court to file a 
hill of complaint against the Northern Securities 
Company, commonly known as the “Northern 
merger.’ on the ground that the company in ques- 
tion has been organized under the laws of another 


state for the express purpose of violating the laws 
of Minnesota which forbid railroad consolidation. 
The application was based on the section of the con- 
stitution which gives the supreme court original 
jurisdiction in controversies between states or be- 
tween a state and a citizen of another state. The 
ruling of the court is that the two corporations con- 
cerned in the merger are indispensable parties to 
such a suit, but that the constitutional jurisdiction 
of the court would not extend to the case if these 
parties were admitted as defendants. 
* * * 

Quite a different issue, however, is raised with 
reference to the merger, and one that is far more 
menacing to the capitalists interested, in the suit 
which President Roosevelt has directed Attorney- 
General Knox to bring against the merger in the 
supreme court. This suit is brought under that see- 
tion of the Sherman anti-Trust Act of 1890 which 
pronounces any combination for the restraint of 
trade or commerce, whether by a trust or con- 
spiracy “or otherwise,” illegal, and provides penal- 
ties for the responsible parties in it. The announce- 
ment of the President’s order directing this suit 
caused a sharp break in stocks, and there has been 
angry criticism of the President’s proceeding. But 
there seems to be no way, short of a decision by the 
highest judicial tribunal of the country, to deter- 
mine whether the proposed merger is or is not a 
violation of the law, and it is manifestly better for 
all concerned that such transactions should be halted 
until that question can be determined. 

* * * 

The senate passed the long-debated Philippine 
tariff bill February 25, by a vote of 46 to 26. The 
bill puts articles imported into the Philippines from 
the United States on the same footing as regards 
duties as corresponding products imported from 
other countries. Articles imported into the United 
States from the Philippines are to pay three-quarters 
of the duties imposed on like products from other 
sources, and there is to be a further rebate to the 
amount of whatever export duties are collected on 
the products in the Philippines. The commerce be- 
tween the islands and the United States is to pass 
under the operation of the navigation laws on the 
first of July, 1904; that is to say,—after that date it 
must be carried in American vessels, like the coast- 
wise trade. An amendment was added to the bill to 
restrict the operation of the sedition laws in the 
islands. This is a matter scarcely germane to the 
original purpose of the bill, but it is a fruit of the 
long political debate. 

a * 4 


The long anxiety over the fate of Miss Ellen M. 
Stone, missionary of the American board, and her 
companion, who had been for nearly six months 
prisoners in the hands of Bulgarian bandits, was re- 
lieved on Monday, February 24, by authoritative 
news of their release and safe arrival at Strumitza, 
in Macedonia. The money collected for their ran- 
som, amounting to about $72,000, had been paid to 
the agents of the brigands nearly three weeks pre- 
vious, and the long delay in their release naturally 
led to a belief that the brigands were acting in bad 
faith. It is still not clear whether the abduction 
was an affair of private brigandage, or whether it was 
inspired by the Macedonian revolutionary committee, 
as a desperate expedient to put funds in their treas- 
ury. The best-informed opinion is that the latter 
is the true theory. 

* a # 


So far as the recent fierce riots at Barcelona had 


‘an industrial origin, they are pretty closely con- 


nected with the United States. The depression in 
Spanish industries and commerce, out of which these 
riots arose, is largely due to the loss to Spain of the 
profitable markets which she formerly had in the 
Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico. However costly 
those colonies may have been, governmentally, Spain 
was able to almost monopolize their trade; and 
Spanish industries no longer have this outlet. They 
also feel the influence of the growing export trade 
of the United States. Affairs are at present more 
quiet in Barcelona and neighboring places, and it 
may be that the stern measures taken by the govern- 
ment have averted the threatened political crisis. 
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tures, using the mass treatment entirely. Draw 
upon the blackboard a cow, a sheep, a horse, calling 
the attention of the class to tlre characteristic angles 
and curves. Again emphasize the relationship of 
"size to distance, und have the pupils represent a 
farmyard, with not more than two animals in sight 
at first. 
Similar lessons can be given with water views. 
Have, also, illustrations of the various seasons; an 


Dhough we travel the world over 
us or we find it not. 


Xo 


autumn scene, a snowy landscape, ete. The differ- 
ent times of day can be represented; sunset, sunrise, 
night; also, cloudy and sunny weather. 

Vary your pictures in shape. Have the long nar- 
row, the high narrow, and the circular frames. 

Above all, let the teacher draw, draw, draw! 
What she needs most of all is enthusiasm; secondly, 
knowledge; lastly, skill. These will all come with 
practice, and bring with them an abundant reward. 


find the beautiful, we must carry Wt with 
EMERSON. 





TALKS ON GRAMMAR.—(V.) 


_—— 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


CASE. 

There are only seven words in the English lan- 
guage which show any difference between the nomi- 
native and the objective case. These are I, we, thou, 
he, she, they, and who. When we remember that 
two of these are plurals of another two; that thou 
has only a limited and archaic use; that he and she 
may be regarded as gender-forms of the same pro- 
noun; and still further, that the change from I to 
me, we to us, she to her, is not a true inflection, since 
it is not made by adding a new suffix to a common 
root,—we are forced to acknowledge that the inflec- 
tion of case in English has a very limited extension 
indeed. 

Old English had six cases,—nominative, genitive, 
dative, vocative, accusative, and “instrumental” 
(similar to the ablative with by or with). These 
were distinguished by case endings, and the definite 
article and adjective had also a declension of agree- 
ing case forms. “Case” in those days was something 
worth talking about in grammar. 

All the “relations” that belonged to these cases 
are still found in English syntax. But the dative 
and instrumental cases have lost their case endings 
and become, for the most part, prepositional phrases. 
The vocative case is now simply the interjection O 
with the name of a person addressed. Even the 
accusative case is not distinct in form from the 
nominative, except in the seven little pronouns 
aforesaid. 

As a result of these changes the grammars have 
become confused on the subject of case. Some avoid 
a strict definition of the term, giving statements 
something like this: “OQase denotes_the relation 
which a noun sustains to other words in the sen- 
tence; expressed sometimes by ‘its termination, and 
sometimes by its position.” The number of cases 
given in different text-books varies all the way from 
zero to the original One grammarian 
“English nouns have only one case; viz., the pos- 
But another writes: “There is no pos- 
sessive case. We regard it as a false and unneces- 
distinction.” 


Six. 


says: 
sessive.” 
sary That nouns have a possessive 
form no one would deny, but it conveys simply the 
idea of ownership rather than of noun relation. It 
is certainly easier to teach children the meaning and 
, than to teach the idea of 
case and to justify the term by its application to the 


be) 


use-of the termination 


possessive. 


The relations which a noun can hold must be fully 


taught. But this is another subject. These rela- 
tions are many, but since they are not distinguished 
by differences form, the attempt to define the 


case idea in connection with these relations ean only 
lead to this fi 
rule that 


“A noun used as the object of a verb must be in the 


confusion. Because of of 


x j ty 


forms one modern grammar gives it as a 


nominative Cart Whethe r or not the statement 
may be held as true in a somewhat Quixotic sense, 
it. is hard to find in such a grammatical “rule” any 


thing of educative value. 


When we come to the pe rsonal pronouns, the 
three grammatical case forms must be taught, as 
well as the relations which each may hold. After 
wards if the term " POsse ssive case” he applied to the 
possessive noun-form as well. it will be eas ly under- 


; 


! 
—Ltnnw ry 


the pupil. 


The question whether there can be a “property” 
of case which does not show itself in the form of the 
word is too subtle to be discussed abstractly with 
children. In the sentence, “He gave it to the min- 
ister, him with the long white hair,” it will be seen 
that the case of the appositive pronoun is determined 
by the objective relation of the preceding noun; yet 
this can be treated simply as a matter of relation- 
ship without ascribing an “objective case” to the 
noun itself. 

To sum up our conclusions: If the element of 
visible form were wholly lacking, we should not speak 
of “case” in English. The only cases that the ele- 
mentary pupil needs to consider are the three case- 
forms of seven little pronouns, and the possessive 
form which belongs to nouns. When he is old 
enough to deal with abstract questions and is 
familiar with other languages in which case has a 
somewhat different bearing, he may perhaps profit- 
ably discuss the question whether case is (as it has 
been variously defined) an “inflection,” a “property,” 
a “relation,” or a “condition”; or whether, as one 
grammarian has laboriously informed us: “Case is 
the medium of distinction used to describe by the 
relation of a name or substitute to other words, the 
relation of an object or idea to some fact or event, 
or of one object to another.” 


TOPICAL OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON 
SUGAR CANE. 


I. Piant as a Whole.—Tall, slender, jointed stalk 
of a purple color, with long, flexible, clasping leaves 





and fibrous roots. Member of Grass family. Found 
in tropical climates. 

If. Stalk.—Erect and cylindrical. Formed of 
nodes and internodes known as joints. Color: 


Interior of stalk formed 
of bundles of woody fibre and cells containing sac- 
charine matter, useful as food. Endogenous grower. 

IL]. graceful, sheath leaf with 
parallel veining and sheath split on one side. Base 
of leaf clasps stalk. Color ranging from pale to 
Leaf falls at maturity. A triangular, 
bud, known as the arrow or eye, forms at the 
lower end of the leaf and constitutes the germ of re- 
production in Louisiana, for with us the cane does 
not flower. 

IV. * Roots.- 


penetrate soil deeply. 


purple, green, or striped. 


Leaf.—Long, 


dark green. 


scaly 


Kibrous Do not 


suckers 


and spreading. 
Rootlets known 
form on joints near the base of the plant. 


as 


V. Use.—Chiefly as food. Bagasse useful for 
fuel, . : 

Vf. Planting and Culture—Warm, humid celi- 
nate: properly prepared, well drained, fertile soil. 
tapid, shallow cultivation. Planting season from 


sept mber to April. 


son in the late fall. 


Harvesting and grinding sea- 


Vif. IHistory—Origin very ancient. First 
found'in India. Spoken of by early Greeks and 
Romans. Gayarre mentions its introduction from 
West Indies to Louisiana in 1752, and its successful 
cultivation by Etienne de Bore, in 1795. 

VIII. Related Plants —All members of Grass 
family, such as reeds, bamboo, corn, etc. 

IX. Suggested Subjects.—Cultivation in United 
States. Varieties of Sugar Cane. Beet Sugar. 
Maple Sugar. Comparative value as a food. Insect 
Pesis. (Sugar borer and Sugar beetle.) Titerary 
mention, Origin of name.—School Education. ; 





GHOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. In what city is one of the principal streets Wash- 
ington street? 

2. Broadway? 

8. Euclid avenue? 

4, Chestnut? 

5. Pennsylvania avenue? 
6. LaSalle? 

7. Vine? 

8. Liberty? 

9. Temple? 
10. Lafayette? 
11. Montgomery? 
12. Seventeenth? 








OLD-TIME SALARIES. 


The following paragraph from the report of 
Horace Mann to the State Board of Education of 
Massachusetts, giving the average salaries of teach- 
ers in the most progressive states of that day, shows 
that the world does move. Then salaries were as 
follows:— 

“In Maine it is $15.40 per month to males and 
$4.80 to females; New Hampshire, $13.50 to males 
and $5.65 to females; Vermont, $12 to males and 
$4.75 to females; Connecticut, $16 to males and 
$6.50 to females; New York, $14.96 to males and 
$6.69 to females; Pennsylvania, $17.02 to males and 
$10.09 to females. Even in Massachusetts it is only 
$24.51 per month to males and $8.07 to females. All 
this includes board.”—Exchange. 





COLLEGE MEN IN BUSINESS. 


GREENE, D.D., LL. b 





BY ¢.:F 


7 
President of William Jewell College. 





The assertion is often made nowadays that the 
educated man has no advantage in the business 
world. “Here is a man that never was inside a col- 
lege, and he has made a fortune. Men need common 
sense more than education.” This is brave talk, 
and it has a semblance of truth. Some uneducated 
men have succeeded financially. But it is certainly 
true that the college graduate is now coming to the 
front in financial affairs—in every department of 
A few years ago nearly all the college 
graduates entered the professions and also became 
the leaders in the professions. Now, I am glad to 
say, many college men are entering business callings 
and are in evidence as leaders in all great enterprises. 
The next few years will doubtless witness the falling 
away, in business circles, of the uneducated, as in 
the professions. Nothing could be more natural. 
The best prepared men must come to the front. 

What about college life? Are not many boys 
morally ruined in college? Parents are right in de- 
siring to shield their boys from great temptations. 
If they were assured that the college life would cor- 
rupt the morals of their boys, they would be justified 
in keeping them at home. Learning is no compen- 
sation for a ruined character. Morals first, then 
But the temptations of college life are 
In most of our American 
colleges the moral atmosphere is pure. Of course, a 
hoy can find plenty of evil if tie has a mind to hunt 
for it. But the studious boy is busy with his studies 


business. 


education. 
greatly overestimated. 


and the quickening of his intellectual life draws him 
away from vice. In the denominational colleges the 


moral standard is high. The religious sentiment 


has a mighty restraining influence. In my seven 
years’ connection with William Jewell College I 


We have had 
a few young men of bad morals, but they came here 
Out of 300 students 
the yearly average of “bad boys” 


never knew a boy “to go to the bad.” 


so, and did not remain long. 
is from three to 
Where could you 
find a community where the moral average of young 


nine—from one to three per cent. 
men is so high, even of those under the influence of 
home life. 


L. kh. W.: IT regard the Joarnal of Edueation as 
the ablest educational publicaiion. It is always sug- 


gestive, and always up-to-date, 


March 6, 1902. 
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GRASSIOPPER’S HOP. 


A chief hope for the future is the loving, intelli- 
gent eare bestowed upon the development of the 
-hild-mind, The former tendency to over-stimulate 
ihe imagination or faney by a too frequent use of 
ihe fairy, ghost, or even moral ideas, is now some- 
what alleviated by the scientific or common-sense 
thought which makes a broader development pos- 
sible. To this end, poetry, as now written for chil- 
dren, is doing much. This seems to me particularly 
noticeable in Zitella Cocke’s book, “Grasshopper’s 
[lop and Other Verses,” published by Dana Estes & 
'o., Boston, fifty cents. A young mother recently 
said she had found no book for her children more 
helpful or entertaining than this. She confessed 
slice was as pleased as they with the pretty little con- 
ceits, such as found in the Alphabet Ball, where, in 
introducing the different letters as dancing, the poet 
says. 

‘‘Z went staggering over the fioor 
With a step more bold than neat; 


And he could dance as well on his head 
As he could upon his feet.” 


She enjoyed with them the instruction in such 
verses as “Veritable Geography,” which told of 
vegetables; “Four Friends,” telling of the four winds; 
“Five Little Sisters,” revealing the five vowels; “Ten 
little Servants,” making real the use of the ten 
lingers; “Miss Geography”; and “A Puzzled Little 
Brain,” ete. She was as pleased as they at the little 
surprises which came upon them, as seen in the 
verses, “An Ancient Table,’ “How Our Good Ship 
Went Down,” “Who is Our Neighbor?” and “A Jolly 
Landlord,’— 

‘* Whom you always find at home, 


Yet never was a fellow 


Who so dearly loved to roam — 
* * * * 


A gentleman of leisure, 
Ile has time enough to waste, 
And all the world may hurry 
But he never needs to haste. 


IIe never owes for taxes 
And he never owes for rent, 
For he's lord of his own mansion 
And it costs him not a cent. 


His family is ancient, 
They were dwellers on the Nile 
In days of old King Pharaoh, 
And ’tis said they lived in style. 


But why go on? Let each reader have the sur- 
prise in the book itself, and find out the name of this 
jolly landlord. 

As with the young mother, so with the teacher, 
and even the wisest mind; all cannot but unite with 
the children in enjoying Miss Cocke’s verses; as, for 
instance, the “Good Morning,” with its representa- 
tion of those words as used by the different nations; 
“Keeping the Rules,” with its gentle hint at the 
foibles of the English language; “The Architect,” 

4 u . v4 T ° ’ 
treating of Jack Frost; ‘A Walk and a Ride,’ 
“Fishing and Wishing,” revealing the human side of 
children: and “Miss Ti-To-Tee,” telling of Dolly. 

Perhaps nothing better of its kind has ever been 

; 3 : : pt 
written than “From Lapland to Napland,”— 
‘¢From Lapland to Napland, 

So close they lie together, 

That baby journeys any time 

In any kind of weather. 

In Lapland, baby shuts his eyes ; 
To Napland then away he hies, 


In dear delight awhile to stay, 
An hour, a minute, or a day! 
From Lapland to Napland, 
The road is hard to measure, 
But every moment of the way 
Is full of precious pleasure, 
For Lapland’s broad as mother’s love 
And Napland’s wide as dreams may rove 
And baby finds it hard to tell 
In which he likes the best to dwell!” 


Miss Cocke’s talent for writing music, as 
poetry, has led to some of the verses, such as “Where 
the Sandman Gets His Sand,” and “Lallaby,” being 
set to music, and published in sheet form. The il- 
lustrations of Joseph J. Mora give another interest 
In the variety of subjects, Santa Claus 


” 


s 


well as 


to the book. 
has not been forgotten by either the illustrator or 
Ile is an automobile, 
while he says of the new departure: 

“Good-by to my reindeer and sweet, jingling chimes, 
For old Santa Claus must keep pace with the times, 
The twentieth century’s dear girls and boys 

Shall not lack for beautiful presents and toys; 

But I'm up to date now. I've made a new deal, 


And travel henceforth in my automobile!” 
toston, Mass Elizabeth Porter Gould, 
oy) 8, 


the poet. seen riding in 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A GRADED LIST OF POBMS AND STORIES FOR USE 


IN SCHOOLS. Compiled by Charles B. Gilbert and 
+ Van Stone Harris. New York: Silver, Burdett, 
‘o. 


This list, as soon as it is well, known, will come to be 
one of the indispensable desk books. There is first a 
graded list of poems from the first to the eighth grades, 
inclusive, with corresponding lists of authors, and of the 
volume and edition where each poem may best be found. 
This last list is an invaluable help to the busy teacher, 
who often knows just what she wants if she only knows 
where to find it. Following, and on the same plan, is a 
list of fairy and folk tales, myths and fables, graded for 
the first four years; and finally a jist of sources of mate- 
rial for the kindergartner, These lists are compiled by 
Charles 8S. Gilbert, superintendent of the schools of 
Rochester, N. Y., and his collaborator, Ada Van Stone 
Harris, supervisor of primary and kindergarten schools 
in the same city. 
AN AMERICAN WITH LORD ROBERTS. _ By Julian 

Ralph. New York: F. A. Stokes Company. Price, 

$1.50. 

As war correspondent for one of the great London 
journals, and as a successful writer of skill and ability, 
the author is particularly fitted to give the public a most 
interesting account: of British manoeuvres in South 
Africa. The material for this book was gathered while 
in actual service under Lord Roberts, and is written in 
a free, narrative style, which indicates a perfect fami- 
liarity with his subject, The book is worth reading. 


THE BLEMENTS OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By 
J. Horne Cameron, New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
To the average English student the hardest part of 

the acquisition of a foreign tongue is to gain power to 

translate from his own language into the other. To 
meet this difficulty in the study of French, Holt & Co. 
issue a small book covering the elements of French eom- 
position. The selections for translation give evidence 
of careful choice and adaptation tc the gradual develop- 
ment of the student, and @re especially good in that they 
require the vocabulary of everyday life, Provision is 
made for conversational teaching, and the Notes and 

Hints to Students furnish valuable information which is 

often overlooked. A particularly good feature of the 

book is the fact that many of the exercises have been 
put to the test of actual class use before being incorpo- 
rated in the book. 

THE TALES OF MOTHER GOOSE. Newly Translated 

by Charles Welsh, 

OLD WORLD WONDER STORIES. 

Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 

Both of these little volumes in Heath’s Home and 
School Classics Series are edited by Professor M. V. 
O’Shea. The former, based on the first collection of 
Perrault in 1696, includes ‘‘Cinderella,” ‘‘Puss in Boots,”’ 
and half a dozen others of the familiar nursery tales. 
The second is made up of four English folk tales, 
changed as little as may be from the chap-book versions 
long current in England. The place of the wonder 
story in children’s literary education is established be- 
yond question, and these collections meet an increasing 
demand. 


FREYTAG’S DIE JOURNALISTEN. Edited by Thomas 

B. Bronson. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

Although the genius of Gustav Freytag is confined to 
no one line of literature, he excels in the simple depic- 
tion of life. His journalistic work brought him into con- 
tact with all types of humanity, and from the material 
thus gathered he chose the characters for “Die Jour- 
nalisten,” a play that has proved so great a favorite 
with the public as to be acted probably more times than 
any other in the language. Mr. Bronson’s edition is pre- 
pared with a view to providing rapid and enjoyable 
reading, and this is materially helped by the brief argu- 
ment in English which prefaces each act. Difficult 
idioms are made clear in the notes, and the vocabulary 
is satisfactorily complete. This beok will prove useful 
for the rapid reading leading to sight translation. 


DER PROZESS UND EINER MUSS HEIRATHEN. 
Edited by M. 8, Lambert. New York: American Book 
Company. 


“Hiner Muss Heirathen” is one of the standard short 
comedies for elementary German reading. Its value 
has been too well proved by actual use to need further 
recommendation, but one may add that the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America has named this comedy, 
and also “Der Prozess,” as among the best adapted for 
beginners in this line of study. Under the careful editor- 
ship of M. B. Lambert of the Brooklyn boys’ high school, 
these two little plays have been brought together in one 
volume, with helpful notes and a complete vocabulary, 
and an added feature in exercises for re-translation 
based on the text. Nothing is lacking to make the work 
wholly satisfactory as a text-book capable of interesting, 
as well as instructing. 

OLD NEW ORLEANS. _ By 


A LITTLE GIRL IN 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


Amanda M. Douglas. 

Price, $1.20, net. 

In this latest of the ‘‘Little Girl” Series the author has 
fully maintained the reputation previously gained of be- 
ing one of the best writers for young people of the day. 
Interest in this book begins on the first page, and ends 
on the last, with no intervening lapse. Nor will young 
people alone enjoy the story; older folks with a sense 
for good literature will be as keenly alive to its pleasures. 
We can cordially endorse it for its character, tone, and 
excellent style. 
RUSKIN YEAR BOOK, Compiled by Ann Bachelor. 

Boston: James H, Earle & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The hearty reception last season of Ann Bachelor’s 
“Carlyle Year Book” is this year followed by a@ com- 


oe 


panion volume from her pen, “Ruskin Year Book,” from 
the same publishing house. It has a selection from the 
writings of the great-hearted Ruskin for every day of 
the year, running from a few lines to one or more: pages 
a day. The author possesses in an unusual degree the 
literary instinct and the ability to get in sympathetic 
touch with her writers, and select that which is best and 
most suggestive from their works. It will be a tonic and 
an uplift to have this delightful book at hand, to make 
daily draughts from its pages, and energize the thought 
and purpose day by day. One 1%mo. volume on laid 
paper, handsome, clear print, in fine cloth. 

I PROMESSI SPOSI. Abridged and Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Moritz Levi. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co, 

Italians and foreigners alike know “I Promessi Sposi”’ 
as pre-eminent among the novels in its own language,— 
a story that in human interest and sympathetic insight 
is closely parallel with the work of Victor Hugo. The 
present edition in the Silver Series of Modern Language 
text-books is admirably planned to enable students to 
read this famous book with appreciative insight, Brief 
sketches of Manzoni and his relation to the romantic 
school are followed by a discussion of the novel in its 
historical setting. The text used is that of Alfonso 
Cerquetti, and the numerous notes have been carefully 
worked out and enriched by comparative study of vari- 
ous editions, The volume is its own recommendation to 
any student-lover of the world’s masterpieces. 
HANDBOOK OF BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 

CANADIAN UNIVERSITIBS, WITH SPECIAL MEN- 

TION OF THE COURSES OPEN TO WOMEN. Sup- 

plement for 1901, compiled by Isabel Maddison, B.Sc., 

Ph.D. Price, 25 cents. 

The Handbook, preceding this supplement, was first 
published in 1896. It was so much in demand that a 
new edition was revised and issued in 1899. This Hand- 
book gives a list of the universtiies abroad where women 
graduates from American colleges may continue their 
specialized works. Together with the list is given a list 
of the professors and courses, and brief information of 
the character and system of each university, The data 
is necessarily condensed, but it gives just such informa- 
tion as will help the student co block out her future 
course, and then tells her where and what to make in- 
quiries about for that end. Men, as well as women, have 
found this Handbook invaluable. The supplement for 
1901 is an alphabetical list of addenda and corrigenda, 
for the purpose of bringing the Handbook quite up to 
date. It is published for the Graduate Club of Bryn 
Mawr by Miss Maddison, at Bryn Mawr. 


The Cosmos Pictures (Cosmos Picture Company, 296 
Broadway, New York) are among the most excellent re- 
productions of ancient and modern works of art for the 
use of teachers. The two and five-cent Cosmos pictures 
are new in the field, They are printed in black and 
white, or in a soft olive brown, and begin with a list of 
three or four thousand prints of works of art, notably 
views in America, Europe, Asia Minor, and North Africa, 
and portraits of celebrated persons after well-known 
originals. The art works of Italy, France, Spain, Hol- 
land, Germany, and England, as well as of the United 
States, are reproduced in what may be called cabinet and 
imperial size. Sculpture of Greece, Rome, and th® Re- 
naissance, together with modern statuary, are repre- 
sented, : ; 

The series is being developed along decidedly useful 
lines. The envelopes in which the pictures are pub- 
lished contain ten reproductions each. They are filled 
on a scheme of classification which enables the purchaser 
to obtain special groups according to the schools in 
which he is interested. Thus, one envelope is given to 
the Venetians, another to Raphael’s Madonnas, another 
to Millet, another to antique sculpture, another to Mr. 
Sargent’s decorations in the Boston public ,library, 
another to English cathedrals, and so on through a list 
that, at the present stage of its evolution, covers a very 
wide range. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 





‘* Elementarv Book on Electricity and Magnetism.”’ By D. C. Jack- 
son and J. P. Jackson, Price, $1.40.—‘Mental Growth and Con- 
trol.” By Nathan Oppenheim. Price, $1.00 ——Principles of Western 
Civilization.” Price, $2.00.——“Elements of Physical Chemistry,” 
By Harry C. Jones. Price, $4.00 ——*Life of Napoleon.”’(2 vols.) By 
J. H. Rose. Price, $4.00. —‘'Ulysses.”” By Stephen Phillips Price, 
$1.25. —**The Scenery of England.’’ By Lord Avebury. Price, $2.5v. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘First Book upon the Birds of Oregon and Washington.” By W. R. 
Lord. Portland, Ore.: The Author. 

‘*Kant’s Prolegomena.” Edited by Paul Carus, Price, f0 cents. 
—¥‘ Leibniz’s Discourse on Metaphysics.” ‘Translated by G. R. 
Montgomery. Price, 35 cents, Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. 

“The Silver Cord and Golden Bowl.” 
York: The Abbey Press. 

‘*Philosophy of Conduct.”’ By George Trumbull Ladd. 
$3.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

‘*Spelling and Construction.” By E. E. Smith. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

‘* Wolfeville Days.” By A. H. Lewis, Price, $1.50.——* The Giant's 
Gate.”” By Max Pemberton. Price, $1.50,——‘ The Methods of Lady 
Walderhurst.”” By F. H. Burnett. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

‘*Audrey.”’ By Mary Johnston. 
Mifflin, & Co. 

‘Invertebrate Zoilogy.”” Ey H.8. Pratt. Price, $1.35 ——“Hand- 
book of the Trees of New England.” By L. L. Dame and Henry 
Brooks. Price. $1.35. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“The Colonials.”” By Allen French. Price, $1.50. 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

‘**Cours Complet de Langue Francaise.” 
University of Chicago Press. 

‘“‘Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War.” Edited by Albert 
Harkness and C,H. Forbes. Price, $1.25. ‘*Das Spielmannskind.”’ 
Edited by George M. Priest. Price, 35 cents. New York: American 
Book Company 

‘*Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac.”’ Edited by R. P. Clark. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 

Edited by Irving Babbitt. 


By Grace A. Pierce, New 
Price, 


Price, 10 cents. 


Price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, 


New York: 


By M. Ingres. Chicago: 





Price, 
50 cents. 
**Renan’s Souvenirs.” 
Heath & Co. 
**Homeric Society.’’ 
Longmans, Green, & Co, 
** Four Old Greeks.” By Jennie Hall. ——‘ Classic Myths.” 
C, Judd. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co, 


Boston: D.C. 
Price, $1.20. New York: 
By M. 


By A. G. Keller. 
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It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


March 15: New Ezxgland Association of 
Teachers of English, Boston. 

March 21-22: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Peoria 

March 24-28: Winnebago County (IIll.) 
Teachers’ Institute, Rockford. 

March 27-29: Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 27-28-29: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Temple College, 
Philadelphia. 

March 30: Inland Empire Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. 

March 28-29: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Monmouth. 


April 1-3: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto. 
April 2-4: Northern Nebraska Teachers’ 


Association, Norfolk. 


April 3-5: Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
Washington. 
April 3-4-5: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 


Association, South Bend, 

April 3-5: Southeastern Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, Auburn. 
April 3-4-5: Southern Illinois 

Association, Centralia. 

April 3-4-5: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington. 

April 4-5: Northwestern Ohio Superin- 
tendents’ and Teachers’ Round Table 
Association, Van Wert. 

April 4-5: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Monroe. 

April 11-13: Iowa State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Spencer. 

April 23-24-25: International 
garten Union, Boston. 

April 23-24-25: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Boston, Mass. 

April 24-25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ottawa. 

May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 7-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Teachers’ 


Kinder- 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


A teachers’ convention will be held at 


Bridge Academy, Dresden Mills, on 
Thursday, March 7. There will be two 
sessions. State Superintendent Stetson 
will be present 

One hundred and fifty pupils are now 


in attendance at Gorham normal school. 
The entering class was the largest in the 
history of the school for the winter term 

State Superintendent Stetson will at 
tend the national meeting of school 


superintendents in Chicago the last of this 
month, delivering three addresses in 
cities in the vicinity while there. Mr. 
Stetson is also to deliver an address be- 
fore the New York Schoolmasters’ Club 
soon. 


LITCHFIELD ACADEMY. Through 
the kindness of Hon. O, B. Clason, Hon. 
Oramandal Smith, Dr. Smith Baker, and 
A. M. Jackson, old alumni of the academy, 
$20 has been offered in prizes for excel- 
lence in public declamation, A. H. Ken- 
nerson of the firm of Ginn & Co., Boston, 
has donated twenty volumes to the school 
library. 

ELLSWORTH. A school improvement 
league has been organized by the pupils 
of the Pine-street school, to be known as 
the N. H. Higgins League, in honor of 
the late N. H. Higgins, alderman and 
member of the school board. The officers 
elected are as follows: President, Miss 
Mary J. Dunbar; vice-president, Miss 
Mary H. Black; secretary, Miss Ernestine 
Shea; treasurer, John Harrigan. 


DEXTER, It was with deep regret that 
the people of this town learned of the 
resignation of Professor W. S. Brown, 
principal of the Dexter high school, the 
resignation to take effect on February 28. 
He has held the position about six years, 
and during that time he has steadily im- 
proved the school, adding to it new ideas 
and new methods, until to-day Dexter 
high school stands second to none in the 
state in its standard of excellence. Pro- 
fessor Brown graduated from Bates in 
1895, 

LEEDS. Under the direction of Super- 
intendent F. H. Herrick, the teachers of 
this and neighboring towns met February 
22 for an educational meeting. Among 
those present from other towns were Pro- 
fessor Guy Healey, principal of Winthrop 
high school, and other teachers from that 
town; Professors lL. A, Ross and Bean, 
Leavitt Institute; Payson Smith, superin- 
tendent of schools at Rumford Falls; 
Miss Lillian Lincoln, principal of the pri- 
mary school, Farmington; and others. 
The following program was carried out: 
Welcome, F. H. Herrick; paper, ‘Pa- 
rental Duties,” Miss Sara C. Lothrop; 
paper, “Some of the Advantages of the 
Country Schools,’ Professor L, A. Ross; 
paper, “Some of the Needs of Our Rural 
Schools,’ Mrs. Jennie Johnson; song, 
Miss Gladys Francis; paper, “Our Rural 
Schools,” Payson Smith, Rumford Falls; 
paper, “Primary Work,” Miss Lillian Lin- 
coln, Farmington; paper, “Stimulus in 
School Work,” Miss Lucy Foss, Leeds; 

address, Rev. Mr. Walsh. 

CUMBERLAND. On January 31 Prin- 
cipal Purington of the Farmington state 
normal school delivered the second lec- 
ture of the Greely Institute lecture course 
at the institute hall; subject: “The Pas- 
sion Play.” The next lecture of the 
course will be given on March 6, by Pro- 


fessor Houghton of Bowdoin College; 
subject: “Japan.” Professor Houghton 


has traveled extensively in Japan and 
other countries, and was one year a pro- 
fessor in the University of Japan. His 
lecture will be illustrated by stereopticon 
Views. 

NEWCASTLE. Miss Sara E. Moore 
has resigned her position at Lincoln 
Academy, and Miss Ivy H. Smith, A. B., 
has been elected to the vacancy. Miss 
Smith is a graduate of Pennell Institute 
and Bates College, and has taught some 
five years most successfully in schools of 
Maine and Massachusetts. 


AUGUSTA Summer schools will be 
held at Fort Kent and Saco, while at least 
two, and probably three, others will be 
held at such points as will guarantee an 
attendance of 150 each. “The most im- 
portant piece of work in 1901,” says State 
Superintendent Steison, “was the start- 
ing of what we call town teachers’ meet- 
ings. Teachers from a group of some 
half dozen towns meet at some point most 





accessible to all,-and with them the 
parents and the children. Such meetings 
have been held at Rumford Falls, Stand- 
ish, Jay, and Limington. Other meetings 
will occur as follows: Berwick, February 
14; Leeds, February 22; Dresden, March 
7.” These meetings are an entirely new 
feature in educational work. So popular 
are they that they are likely to be adopted 
in other states. Mr. Stetson also is much 
pleased with the prosperity of the School 
Improvement League. Thomas A. 
Roberts, superintendent of the Madison 
schools, says the league was accomplish- 
ing a splendid work in his town. School- 
rooms had been furnished and decorated, 
and the schools were the centre of much 
activity, W. J, Thompson of South China 
also informed him that the league was 
much in favor in China, where it was per- 
forming a great mission in the schools. 


VERMONT. 


The program of the teachers’ institute 
held at Isle La Motte February 19, 20, 
21, and 22 was as follows: Superintendent 
E. S. Holcomb, address of welcome; 
Superintendent Louis P. Nash, Holyoke, 
Mass., (1) language, (2) reading, (3) lit- 
erature; Principal John L. Alger, John- 
son, (1) arithmetic, (2) arithmetic, (3) 
conditions; Principal Charles H. Morrill, 
Bakersfield, (1) geography, (2) history, 
(3) school management; . Mrs. Edith 
Goodyear Alger, Johnson, (1) drawing, 
(2) primary methods (3) nature study; 
the Hon. Walter E. Ranger, state superin- 
tendent, (1) Round Table conference each 
day, (2) moral training, (3) school sanita- 
tion; Professor S. F. Emerson, evening 
address; Superintendent Nash, evening 
address. The institute was under the 
management of State Superintendent 
“Walter E. Ranger and Mrs, H. W. Mar- 
vin, county examiner. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English will hold its 
second annual meeting in the Latin school 
building March 15. The subject for dis- 
cussion is embraced in the report of the 
standing committee on methods of teach- 
ing and study: “For the Elementary 
Schools,” Miss Katharine H. Shute, Bos- 
ton normal school; “For the Secondary 
Schools,” D. O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin 
school; “For the Colleges,” Professor 
Sophie C. Hart, Wellesley College. 


SOMERVILLE. At its last meeting the 
school board adopted an order recom- 
mending the erection of a new Latin 
school building, which shall conform in 
general architecture to the present Eng- 
lish school building. This is to be a part 
of a comprehensive plan, embodying the 
removal of the present Latin building, 
and the enlargement of the present 
English high school building, to include a 
large hall capable of seating 2,500 persons. 
The remainder of the order recommended 
the erection of a new eight-room building 
in ward 7, a six-ruom addition to the 
Bingham school, or an additional story, 
with four rooms, and a new six-room 
building near the corner of Central street 
and Highland avenue. The superin- 
tendent of schools has presented the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the attend- 
ance and cost of the evening schools of 
that city for the month of February:— 

Cost per 





School. Pupils. Cost. Pupil per 
Evening. 

DERWIOE sc acieceocss 85 $184 $0.271 
i). ae er 30 104 0.216 
Se 102 379 0.232 
PE x i:n,0:9.6 8,30 3% 21 77 0.229 

238 $744 
CHICOPEE. Louis Gaspard Monte, 


supervisor of drawing in the schools of 
West Springfield and Chicopee, has ac- 
cepted a position as teacher of architec- 
ture and model theory in the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. His duties 
at Columbia begin .in October, or at the 
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opening of a college year, and the time 
intervening will be spent in Europe. He 
has held his preseni position in Chicopee 
and West Springfield since September, 
1901. 

HYANNIS. A very interesting exhibi- 
tion and series of lectures was held at the 
normal school Yebruary 27 and 28 and 
March 1, relating to school and home 
work, with special reference to industrial 
education, the lectures explaining the rea- 
sons for the introduction of industrial 
work into the schools. The exhibits in- 
cluded the following: Common branches 
—Penmanship, arithmetic, language, 
geography, history, drawing, clay model- 
ing, text-books in reading. Industrial 
work—Sewing, weaving, braiding, 
basketry, hammock making, woodwork, 
cardboard work, mounted seaweeds. 
Home exhibits—Cooking, needlework, 
knitting, washing and ironing, bed mak- 
ing, whittling, carpenter work, sail mak- 
ing, netting, 

EVERETT. Reuben A. Rideout, a for- 
mer principal of the Everett high school, 
and one of its special instructors in Latin 
and Greek, died February 24 at the family 
residence, after four days’ illness of pneu- 
monia.. He was born in Garland, Me., No- 
vember 30, 1834. He graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1861, later became 
principal of Monson academy and East 
Milton Academy, and was mathematical 
editor of the Maine Journal of Education. 
In 1865 and 1866 he was principal of the 
Milford (Mass.) grammar school, leaving 
to become principal of the South Malden 
grammar school in 1866, which position 
he filled until 1871. In 1891 he was 
elected principal of the high school. 

LEE. On February 27 and 28 State 
Agent G. T. Fletcher visited schools in 
Sheffield and Lee, addressing the teachers 
upon arithmetic, reading, and the qualifi- 
cations of an exeellent teacher, Walter 
Sargent spoke on the subject “Drawing.” 


NORTH ADAMS. G. T. Fletcher, agent 
of the state board of education, was in the 
city February 11 to make an inspection of 
the state normal school and the Mark 
Hopkins training school. At the normal 
school he made an address on the pur- 
poses and results of teaching. He,spoke 
of both the intellectual and spiritual pur- 
poses, and gave illustrations and sugges- 
tions of practical methods for both city 
and rural schools that were very helpful. 
In fact, the address was pronounced one 
of the most practical ever given to the 
students at the school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Superintendent Tar- 
bell makes the following report of the en- 
rollment of pupils in the public schools of 
the city for the quarter ending January 
24, 1902: In the high schools, 1,854; in 
the grammar schools, 5,443; in the pri- 
mary schools, 16,958; in the special 
schools, 360; in the kindergarten schools, 
1,262; total enrollment, 25,877. The in- 
crease over the corresponding quarter of 
last year is as follows: In the high 
schools, 3 (decrease); in the grammar 
schools, 196; in the primary schools, 628; 
in the special schools, 35 (decrease); in 
the kindergarten schools, 13; total in- 
crease, 799. The board of trustees of 
the Rhode Island normal school has ar- 
ranged a course of lectures on ‘“‘The In- 
dustrial History of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” to be given on Saturdays in March, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





In order to better serve our patrons in 
Greater New York and vicinity we have 
established a New York office at 43 East 
19th street, placing in charge D. A. Fraser, 
favorably known in the educational pub- 
lishing field throughout the country. We 
commend him to all personal and profes- 
sional friends. New England Publishing 
Company, Boston. A. BE. Winship, presi- 
dent, W. F. Jarvis, treasurer. 
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at 10.30 a. m., by Rev. Edward Cummings 
of the South Congregational Society, Bos- 
ton. March 1, “The Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the Nineteenth Century”; March 
8, “The Meaning of the Labor Move- 
ment”; . March 15, “The Trade Union”; 
March 22, ‘The Co-operative Movement”; 
March 29, “Socialistic Tendencies.” 
Teachers and others interested in educa+ 
tion are cordially invited to attend these 
lectures. 


CONNECTICUT, — 


The returns of the enumeration of 
school children between the ages of four 
and sixteen years in Connecticut on Oc- 
tober 1, 1901, have been compiled by the 
state comptroller, and they show a school 
population of 204,041, an increase of 5,015 
over the enrollment of 1900. Sixty-four 
towns disclose losses. Assuming that the 
ratio of school enumeration to the total 
population is the same as in the census 
year of 1900, the present population. of 
Connecticut is substantially 935,000. 

NEW BRITAIN. The Connecticut As- 
sociation of Classical and High School 
Teachers held the eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the association at the high school 
February 22, The program consisted of 
papers on “The Extent to Which Educa- 
tion Should Be Curried in Secondary 
Schools,” by Charles Hopkins Clark, 
editor of the Hartford Courant, and Pro- 
fessor Bernadotte Perrin of Yale Univer- 
sity. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


Following is the report to the New 
York Schoolmasters’ Club of the commit- 
tee to prepare resolutions upon the death 
of Dr. C, C. Rounds. — 

“Your committee, to whom was as- 
signed the duty cf expressing the sense of 
the club, in view of the loss of our col- 
league, Dr. Rounds, respectfully submit 
the following minute and recommenda- 
tion: — 

“Dr. Charles Collins Rounds was born 
at South Waterford, Me., August 15, 1831, 
From 1849 to 1853 he was a printer in 
Portland, Boston, and Cambridge. He 
graduated from Darimouth College in the 
class of 1857, and was principal of the 
academy at South Paris, Me., from 1857 
to 1859. From 1859 to 1865 he was prin- 
cipal of a public school in Cleveland, O. 
From 1865 to 1868 he was a teacher in the 
Edward Little high school, Auburn, Me., 
succeeding to the principalship the last 
year of his stay there, In 1868 he became 
principal of the Farmington normal 
schocl, where he remained till 1883, when 
he resigned to accept the principalship of 
the state normal school at Plymouth, 
N. H. He was at the head of that school 
thirteen years, that is to say, until 1896, 
resigning to devote his whole time to lec- 
turing and institute work. He was a life 
member of the National Educational As- 
sociation; twice president of the New 
tngland Normal Association; twice 
president of the normal department of the 
National Educational Association; state 
commissioner from New Hampshire to the 
Paris exposition of 1889; member of the 
National Council of Education from its 
organization, its president in 1895, and 
member of its Committee of Twelve on 
rural schools, 

“His successor in the principalship of 
the Farmington normal school of Maine 
says: ‘As a teacher, Dr. Rounds was dis- 
tinguished by energy, enthusiasm, and ac- 
curacy. He strongly impressed his per- 
sonality upon his pupils. He created and 
sustained a healthy moral tone in every 
class that entered the school while he was 
principal. He could not endure pretense 
or sham, and dishonest work of any kind 
he would not tolerate. He was always 
sincere and honest, positive and aggres- 
sive in his work, and strong in his friend- 
Ships. There was a tender side to his na- 
ture, deep and earnest, that was not re- 
vealed to every chance acquaintance.’ 

“He was an intense and untiring 
worker, studying in a comprehensive way, 
going to unusual sources of information. 
This gave his lectures a peculiar char- 
acter. It removed them entirely from the 
realm of the platitude, or even the com- 
monplace, They were often characterized 
by sudden and surprising statements, 
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College and 


which, unlike many other sudden and sur- 
prising statements, carried conviction, 
His addresses were characterized to a pe- 
culiar degree by common sense. He often 
worked out an intricate moral problem, 
but he stated it with such felicity of ex- 
pression, and such an appeal to the com- 
mon understanding of humanity, that the 
conclusion seemed 2 very simple one after 
it was stated. Perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of his addresses was the 
moral tone which pervaded them. No 
matter what was the subject, it came to 
you through a moral atmosphere, and 
thus it may be said to be founded on the 
profoundest psychology. He was not far 
from Froebel as respects this cast of his 
mind. Often in his addresses he touched 
very deep springs in human nature, 
springs of moral life; indeed, it was char- 
acteristic of him that he did not so much 
discuss questions of casuistry as deter- 
mine principles of action, and these prin- 
ciples were illuminated with a wealth of 
illustration and happy epigram. His 
anecdotes were always appropriate, clean, 
and characterized not so much by wit asa 
genial humor. Back of all this lay the 
character of the man,—kindly, lovable, 
unostentatious, viewing life seriously as a 
time in which effective work for humanity 
must be done, straight as a die in regu- 
lating his own actions, accurate in his 
moral judgment, and permeated through- 
out with a religious atmosphere, broad as 
humanity. 

“Of him it is said by one who knew him 
best: ‘His soul is diamond—the sunlight 
and the rock; not of perfect water—it 
took a tinge from the earth on which he 
dwelt; there were tints, but no streaks.’ 

“Your committee recommend that the 


foregoing minute be entered on the rec- . 


ords of the club, and that a copy of the 
same be transmitted to his family.” 

The committee were B. C. Gregory, 
superintendent of Trenton, and A. W. Ed- 
son, assistant superintendent of New 
York City. 








OLD SOUTH LECTURES FOR 
TEACHERS. 


FOUNDED BY MARY HEMENWAY. 





A course of seven lectures on “Men Who 
Have Worked to Organize the World” will 
be given by Edwin 1D. Mead, for the teach- 
ers of Boston, at the Old South meeting 
house, on Monday. evenings at eight 
o’clock, beginning March 3, 1902. Ata 
time when attention is directed as never 
before to the subject of improved inter- 
national relations and the better organi- 
zation of the world, it is felt that a histo- 
rical study of noteworthy efforts in this 
direction in the preceding centuries will 
be useful and welcome. 
the several lectures will be:— 

March 3, “‘Dante’s Dream of a Universal 
Em pire.” 

March 10, ‘‘Henry the Fourth and ‘The 
Great Design,’ ”’ 

March 17, “Hugo Grotius 
Rights of War and Peace.’ ”’ 

March 25, William Penn’s Plan for the 
Peace of Europe.” 

March 31, “Immanuel Kant’s 
Peace.’ ” 


and ‘The 


‘Eternal 


The subjects of | 


April 7, “Charles Sumner and ‘The 
True Grandeur of Nations.” 

April 14, ‘‘ The Peace Conference at the 
Hague,”’ 

The tickets for this course are free to 
all teachers in Boston and vicinity. 
Tickets will be sold to the general public 
at $1.50. id 

The following werks relating to the 
general subject of international law and 
order and to the varicus special subjects 
treated in these lectures are commended 
to those who are able to take up a course 
of reading and study in connection with 
the lectures or hereafter. A much fuller 
bibliography is given in the appendix to 
Dr. Trueblood’s “The Federation of the 
World,” which admirable little work all 
attendants upon the lectures are advised 
to procure: — 

Professor John Bassett Moore’s “His- 
torical Notes on International Arbitra- 
tion” and “History of the International 
Arbitrations to Which the United States 
Has Been a Party’; Wheaton’s ‘History 
of the Law of Nations’; Lawrence's 
“Guide to International Law”; Sheldon 
Amos’ “Political and Legal Remedies 
for War’; Jeremy Bentham’s “Plan for a 


Universal and Perpetual Peace’; W. 
Evans Derby’s “International Tribu- 
nals,’—a collection of the various 


schemes which have been propounded; 
Dymond’s “Causes and Consequences of 
War’; Bloch’s “The Future of War”; 
Flint’s “The Philosophy of History in 
France and Germany”; Baroness von 
Suttner’s “Lay Down Your Arms”; Tol- 
stoi’s “‘War and Peace,” etc.; Bushnell’s 
addresses on ‘‘The True Wealth of Na- 
tions” and “The Growth of Law”; Chan- 
ning’s addresses on war; Emerson’s es- 
say on war; Edward Everett Hale’s ad- 
dress on “A Permament Tribunal’; Ed- 
win D. Mead’s pamphlets, “Organize the 
World,” ete.; reports of the Mohonk arbi- 
tration conferences, 1895-1901; Dante’s 
“De Monarchia,”’ English translation by 
F. J. Church; Dean Church’s and Maz- 
zini’s essays on Dante; Botta’s ‘‘Dante 
as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet’’; 
Oelsner’s “Influence of Dante on Modern 
Thought’; Bryce’s “Holy Roman Em- 
pire,’ section on Dante; Scartazzini’s 
‘‘Handbook to Dante,’ edited by Thomas 
Davidson; Sully’s ‘‘Memoirs’; Kitchin’s 
“History of France,’ chapters on Henry 
IV.; Grotius’s “Rights of War and 
Peace,”’ English translation by Whewell; 
Andrew D. White’s address on Grotius; 
T. J. Lawrence’s essay on ‘“‘The Work of 
Grotius as a Reformer of International 
Law”; “Works of William Penn”; ‘Lives 
of Penn,” by Clarkson, etc.; Kant’s “‘Po- 


litical Essays,” English translation by 
Hastie; Kant’s “Eternal Peace,” trans- 


lated by Dr. Trueblood; Charles Sumner’s 
addresses on “The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions” and “The War System of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations’; “Lives of Sum- 
ner,’ by Pierce and Storey; F. W. Holls’s 
“The Peace Conference at the Hague.”’ 
Many of the works here named and 
other valuable publications in this field 
can be procured at the rooms of the 
American Peace Society, No. 31 Beacon 
street. The following leaflets relating to 
the history of international thought have 
been published in the Old South Series, 
and can be procured (price, five cents) at 
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FOREIGN 
TOURS. 


TOUR A. Our standard Summer tour to Europe. 
Sails June 25. Visits 

England, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Paris, and London. 


Due in New York or Boston September 8. Seventy- 
five days, and about 10,000 miles of travel. A 
thorough and leisurely trip. 


Shorter tours from $249. 


Special tours to the BRITISH ISLES and to NOR- 
WAY, SWEDEN, and RUSSIA. 


ART TOUR in charge of Mr. FRED Hovey 
ALLEN. 
ARCH LOLOGICAL TOUR to Italy and Greece, 
ORIENTAL TOURS. 
TRAVELERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Circulars on application. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO, 


(Successors to Dunning & Sawyer) 


106 Congregational House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











the Old South meeting house: William 
Penn’s “Plan for the Peace of Europe” 
(No, 75); the introduction to Grotius’s 
“Rights of War and Peace’ (101); “The 
Hague Arbitration Treaty’ (114); and 
passages from Dante’s “De Monarchia” 
(123). ; 








NEW YORK LETTER. 

James Godwin, for twenty-two years a 
superintendent in our schools, has been 
retired by the board of education, on his 
own application, on an annuity of $2,000. 

Mr. Godwin, before going into the 
superintendent’s office, was connected 
with the department of mathematics in 
the City College for twenty-one years. 
His services in that department were so 
valuable that when a vacancy occurred in 
the department of superintendency, Mr. 
Godwin was unanimously elected to the 
position. Of a pleasant personality, up- 
right in his dealings, with the interests 
of the children always at heart, he en- 
deared himself to the teachers with whom 
he came in contact, He will be greatly 
missed by his many friends in the profes» 
sion, 

The following principals and teachers 
were also retired: — 

George C. Rexford, special teacher, 
music, appointed June, 1867, annuity, 
$800; Victoria A. Hulen, P. S. 36—No- 
vember, 1854—$1,250; James Moore, P. S. 
44, September, 1872—$1,080; James F. Mc- 
Collister, P. S. 83, January, 1875—$700; 
Harriet S. Greenwood, P, S, 72, February, 
1874—$700; Ellen Hull, P. S. 25, May, 
1874—$620; Fannie C. McLellan, P. S. 14, 
Brooklyn, September, 1867, $620; Marion 
R. Cogswell, P. S, 60, Brooklyn, Septem- 
ber, 1868, $620; Hamnah S. Colby, P. S. 35, 
February, 1865—$690. 

Principals—Manhattan: Lafayette Ol- 
ney, P. S. 14, May, 1842—$1,500; Francis 
M. Comstock, P. S, 113, March, 1848— 
$1,250; Frances I. Murray, P. S, 88, De- 
cember, 1850—$1,250; Elizabeth A. Mar- 
tin, P. S. 59, October, 1857—$1,250. 

The salaries of the superintendents 
have been fixed by the board of education 
at the following figures, without, however, 
changing the salary of any incumbent 
until the expiration of his present term 
of office: — 

City superintendent, $8,000; 
city superintendents, $5,500; 
superintendents, $5,000. 

Dr. W. L. Felter has been transferred 
by the board of education from the prin- 
cipalship of the Commercial high school, 
Brooklyn, to a similar position in the 
girls’ high school of the same borough. 


associate 
district 








H. W. Dunning & Co, offer an unusually 
attractive series of tours for the coming 
Tour A, sailing June 25, and 


summer, 

due back September 8, is especially 
planned to meet the convenience of 
teachers. This trip is seventy-five days 


in length, and visits England, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Paris, and 
London. It is a very complete trip. 
They have other tours ranging from $240 
up. They have also a complete supply of 
travelers’ requisites, guide books, etc, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 





N order to make this section of the JoURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Preseey authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





A number of important gifts to the Yale 
University library have just been an- 
nounced. The sum of $10,000 has just 
been received from Mrs. John S. Camp of 
Hartford, Conn., for the general use of the 
library of philosophy. Hon. William T. 
Harris of New York, Dr. George Harris of 
Yale, and Charles T. Harris, three 
brothers, and all graduates of Yale, have 
given $3,000 to the library. Morris K. 
Jessup of New York has purchased, at a 
cost of $20,000, a rare and valuable collec- 
tion of Arabic manuscripts from Count 
Laudberg of Germany. This collection 
has just been presented to the library. 
The library has also secured all of the 
original manuscripts of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the great theologian, and one of 
Yale’s greatest scholars and teachers. 


The new principal of the Emma Willard 
school at Troy, N. Y., Miss Anna Leach, 
was a student first at Wellesley, then at 
Cornell; has been instructor at Drury 
College, principal of a girls’ college at 
Halifax for five years,‘and later principal 
for nine years at Elmira College. She is 
sister of Miss Abby Leach, professor of 
Greek at Vassar. 

Miss Susan M. Hallowell, professor of 
botany at Wellesley, has sent in her res- 
ignation, after twenty-seven years of ser- 
vice. When the college was opened she 
was given the professorship in natural 
history, which position was soon changed 
for that of botany; she is now the last 
of the professors with which the college 
opened in 1875. It is the hope of every 
one that she will accept the appointment 
of professor emeritus offered by the trus- 
tees. Associate Professor Cummings will 
take charge of the department of botany 
during next year. 

A call has been received by Professor 
William Lispenard Robb of Trinity Col- 
lege from the Van Rersselaer Polytechnic 
Institute of Troy, N. Y., which desires his 
services to institute a department of elec- 
trical engineering. He is giving it care- 
ful consideration, but has not fully de- 
cided whether to accept or not. 

Professor Robb graduated at Columbia 
University in 1880, and from the Berlin 
University in 1883, and, after teaching in 
Columbia for a few months, came to 
Trinity College, and has occupied the 
chair of physics since that time. He has 
developed the department of electrical 
engineering in his laboratory, and it is 
now finely fitted with apparatus of the 
best-known type for instruction in this 
practically new branch of engineering. 


The new liquid air plant at Wesleyan, 
which has been set up in the old college 
gymnasium, under the supervision of 
Professor W. P. Bradley, is practically 
complete, and a course in the liquefaction 
of gases has been announced for the sec- 
ond half year. This course is unique at 
Wesleyan, and a large number of stu- 
dents have signified their intention of en- 
tering the class. 

Alexander H. Rice has been appointed 
instructor in the Latin department of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston Univer- 
sity. Mr. Rice is at present in Rome, 
Italy, where he has been studying during 
the past year at the American school for 
classical studies. Next month he goes to 
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Pompeii to attend the lectures of Profes- 
sor Mauie, and returns to this country in 
time to begin his work in the college next 
fall. Mr. Rice was born in Boston No- 
vember 6, 1877. Later he moved to 
Nashua, N. H., and graduated frem the 
high school in the class of ’97. That 
year he entered the College of Liberal 
Arts. In 1899 he entered the junior class 
at Harvard, and graduated from there 
last spring, winning the Bowdoin prize 
for a dissertation in Latin. Mr. Aurelio, 
whose place Mr. Rice is to’ take in the 
Latin department, will continue his work 
iu the Greek department, 





THE MAGAZINES. 

—The Century for March .contains two 
features in the field of popular science, 
either one of which would give distinction 
to a number of the magazine—an authori- 
tative record of Marecnis recent work by 


P. T. McGrath, with a prefatory note by 
Mr. Marconi authenticating the paper, and 
a popular article by Dr. Albert P. 
Mathews, entitled ‘“‘The Nature of the 
Nerve Impulse,” setting forth the details 
of the writer’s investigations, the recent 
announcement of which has stimulated 
public interest and curiosity. In the 
papers on the West are: “The Old Re- 
gime in the Southwest,” recounting the 
reign of the revolver in New Mexico, by 
Albert E. Hyde; biographical articles on 
the late Bishop Whipple and James Jesse 
Strang, the Michigan usurper; and a 
paper by Bishop Fitzgerald of Tennessee, 
giving his personal recollection of Vas- 
quez, a California bandit. A second 
authoritative paper on the proposed im- 
provements of Washington City is con- 
tributed by Charles Moore, with illustra- 
tions; and there are other articles on 
Samoa, by Mrs. Strorg; on ‘‘A Marionette 
Theatre in New York,” with curious illus- 
trations by Keller; on Kubelik, by the 
musical critic, Krehbiel, with a portrait 
sketch by Cecilia Beaux; besides another 
of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s “Little Stories,”’ 
entitled ““A Consultation.” An anecdotal 


paper of personal recollections of Tenny- 
son is contributed by Captain W. Gordon 
McCabe of Richmond, Va, President Gil- 
man of the Carnegie Institution makes an 
authoritative statement concerning it. 
There are poems by Edwin Markham, 
Winston Churchill, Bdith M. Thomas, L. 
Frank Tooker, and others. 


—A particularly noteworthy feature of 
the March Lippincott is a short story by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, called “The Sins of 
the Fathers.” Inner glimpses of the do- 
mestic life of the great diva, Patti, are 
rare. In this issue there is a pretty little 
episode of her girlhood portrayed by 
Augusta de Bubna, who was a childish 
playmate of the prima donna. Eben BE. 
Rexford writes of ‘“Back-Yard Gardens 
and Window-Boxes,” giving full useful 
instructions. Mrs, Murray-Smith, daugh- 
ter of the dean of Westminster, con- 
tributes a delightful paper on “Two 
‘Grandes Dames’ Buried in Westminster 
Abbey.” These are Mrs. Gladstone and 
Lady Palmerston. John Ball Osborne has 
an: interesting article about ‘“‘The Flemish 
Home of the Trappist Monks.’’ Good 
verse is as abundant as ever in the March 
Lippincott, and the “Walnuts and Wine” 
department, as always, overflows with 
humor. 

—The March number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is an admirable example of 
a real “home” magazine. The number 
opens with the unique story of “The Sex- 
ton Who Ruled New York Society,” by 
William Perrine, and then comes another 
“Lady or the Tiger’ story, by Stockton. 
Neltje Blamchan begins a series of un- 
usual articles about birds and their “per- 
sonalities.”” Mr. Bok’s editorial is written 
under the title “She Dasn’t,” and deals 
fearlessly with the woman who is afraid 
to come out and do things as she thinks 
they should be dome. The special fea- 
ture of the editoria! section is Hamilton 
W. Mabie’s first “Literary Talk.’’ These 
talks will appear monthly hereafter. 
Other valuable articles in the magazine, 
outside of the regular departments, are: 
“How to Have a Home Wedding,” “Ani- 
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mated Silhouettes and Other Games,”’ and 
“The Literary Beginner,” a column of ad- 
vice to young writers, by Franklin B. 
Wiley. The illustrations include another 
of the popular double pages of college 
girls—this time “At Her Fun and in Her 
Room.” By the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. One dollar a year. 


—George W. Cable opens the March At- 
lantic with the first installment of his 
eagerly-awaited new serial, ‘“Bylow Hill.” 
Notable articles on ‘“Affairs’’—inter- 
national and domestic—follow. Goldwin 
Smith contributes ‘“‘England and the War 
of Secession’; William R. Merriam 
treats the power and danger of “Trusts 
in the Light of Census Returns’’; and 
Edwin Burritt Smith amalyzes ‘“‘Municipal 
Self-Government.” C. E. Bennett con- 
tributes “A Roman Waring,’ and W. C. 
Dreher sends his always valuable ‘Letter 
from Germany.” Superintendent Freder- 
ick Atkinson sends from Manila a most 
instructive and convincing article on ‘‘The 
Educational Problem of the Philippines,” 
which is admirably supplemented by the 
accompanying paper of Charles A. Co- 
nant, who has just returned from the 
East, and discusses “The Economic 
Future” of the same islands. William R. 
Thayer discusses with ample scholarship 
“Dante as a Lyric Poet”; and the works 
of Anthony Trollope, and “Books New 
and Old” are also examined and reviewed. 
Poems, an editorial tribute to the memory 
of the late Horace E. Scudder, and the 
sparkling Contributors’ Club conclude the 
number. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for March 
are a character sketch of President Eliot 


of Harvard University, by George P. Mor- 
ris, with interesting portraits; illustrated 
articles on “South American War Issues,” 
by Edwin Emerson, Jr,, and “The Longest 
Power-Transmission in the World,” by 
Thomas C. Martin; an account of “The 
Metaphysical Movement,’ by Paul Tyner, 
with portraits; ‘The Need of Scientific 
Agriculture in the South,” by George W. 
Carver, the professor of agriculture in 
Booker Washington’s Tuskegee Institute; 
“German-American Diplomatic and Com- 
mercial Relations Historically Consid- 
ered,” by George M, Fisk; and ‘Practical 
Missions,’ by Edwin Munsell Bliss. The 
visit of Prince Henry of Prussia is one of 
the chief topics of ‘“‘The Progress of the 
World,” and the frontispiece of the num- 
ber is an excellent recent portrait of the 
prince. 


—Considerable criticism will probably 
be excited by Professor G. T. Ladd’s out- 
spoken exposition of ‘““The True Functions 
of a Great University,” and his discussion 
of the extent to which these functions are 
at present being fulfilled in America, 
which appears in the March Forum. 
“Ambassadors of Trade’ is the appro- 
priate heading of a plea by J. G. Whiteley 
for the reform of the consular service. 
Among other notable articles included in 
the contents of this month’s issue are: 
“The Proposals of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,’ by Walker D. Hines; 
“Chinese Exclusion’; “Some Remarkable 
Russian Pngineering Projects,” by R. E. 
C. Long; “BEmployers’ Liability in the 
United States,” by Professor A, A. Bruce; 
“German Industrial Corporations and the 
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Some New Books. 
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: Title. 

FibenOMM IIIS ths dc cc cbs Sivee's casucesecasl cance 
Four Old Greeks.... 
Clasehe Bee bie wits cds co prdede co neorictsa icocdect acts 
Das Spielmannskind Cannes 
Remets’@ BO VOmIEw ong o's on ns oc cecs cscs cocce ccee cence 
Mental Growth and Control .................... - 
Principles of Western Civilization .................. 
Elements of Physical Chemistry..................... 
Life of Napoleon, (2 vols, )......... ....... ny? ep 
scenery of England 

The Silver Cord and Golden Bowl.................... 
Kant’s ProlegOMena.... ....c0.cesncccenessscccceseses 


OO eee HORROR wee meee eeee tees 
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Reece ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee 


Leibniz’s Discourse on Metaphysics................. 
Philosophy Of Conduct, ........ 0... ..ceeeee cess eeeees 
Spelling and Construction sae 

the Giant’S Gate... ...... 000 veces “ 
WolfOVilie DOMGE obsess ds sic e ee ve ctcccsccssceevectoce 
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[nverteDrate ZOGIOZY... 0.2.2. .eseccceccccccceseessece 
Handbook of the Trees of New England. ........... 
The Colomiale ...cerecececersvecceevocsscecccessecvcers 
Rostand’s Cyrano De Bergerac .............. 000+ ees 





ci 


Author. Publisher. 
Longmans, Green, & Co.,N.Y¥. $1. 


all Rand, McNally, & Co., Chicago. a 
Judd “ ‘ se 4s “ — 
Priest|Ed.] American Book Co.,N. Y. 35 
Babbitt|Ed.] D, C, Heath & Co., Boston. — 

- Oppenheim Macmillan Company, N. Y. Ped 
Jones 6s ss “6 4.00 
Rose “ “ee “ 4.00° 
Avebury “if as “ 2.50 
Pierce The Abbey Press, N. Y. — 
Carus [Ed.} Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. = 
ee 7) oy 7) “ “ é 
Ladd Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 3.50 
Smith A. Flanagan, Chicago. -10 
Pemberton’ F. A. Stokes Company, N.Y. 1.50 
Le wis “ 7 “ “ 1.50 
Johnston Houghton ,Miffiin, & Co., Boston.1.50 
Pratt Ginn & Co., Boston, 1.30 
Dame & Brooks ‘* « « ss 1.35 
French Doub'eday, Page, & Co., N. Y. 155 
Clark [E |.) Ww. R. Jenkins, N. Y — 








Forcing of Markets,” by W. Berdrow; 
“The Merit System in Porto Rico,” by 
Professor J. H. Hollander; ‘The Primary 
Election Movement,” by Albert Watkins; 
“The Consolidation of Schools,“ by C. E. 
Blake; “Fire and the Forest Reserves,” 
by C. S. Newhall; and “The Educational 
Value of World’s Fairs,” by W. Ordway 
Partridge. 


—The March number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion opens with a charming 
description of “The Coming of Spring,” by 
Ernest Harold Baynes. ‘‘Wireless Teleg- 
raphy” is explained by an expert; and 
another timely article deals with “The 
First President of the Cuban Republic,” 
The paper on “Courtship and Marriage 
Customs in Many Lands” treats of the 
queer ceremonies of the Hindu and 
Parsee. There is a thrilling installment 
of “Deeds of Heroista of Women in the 
Civil War.” There is an article on the 
new game, ping-pong; ‘there are stories 
for children, and many pages of Easter 
fashions. Published by the Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick Company, Springfield, 0. 
One dollar a year, 


—The March St. Nicholas comprises a 
most varied table of contents—a long 
story of a boy’s military company under 
the command of a shrewd and humorous 
one-legged veteran of the Mexican War, 
short stories-about the children of James 
II. of England, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
top-spinning, life at a girls’ boarding 
school, a newspaper beat by a “cub- 
reporter,” and the usual brilliant filling 
in of verse, jingles, pictures, and scraps of 
information, 


—The Catholic World Magazine for 
March is peculiarly adapted to the season. 
It has a more than ordinary share of arti- 
cles on religious topics, though it gives 
prominence to an article on ‘Wireless 
Telegraphy” by one who received the 
story from Marconi himself. There is a 
notable article on the severely penitential 
life of the Trappists, describing in detail 
their rigid rules and severe fasts, 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for March; terms, $2.f0a 
year. Philadelphia. 

The Review of Reviews for March; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York, P 

The Catholic Review for March; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for March; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Philadelphia. 

_The Forum for March; terms, $3.00 a year, 
New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston. 








The greatest feature of the Minneapolis 
meeting of the N. E. A, is to be the spe- 
cial train to the Yellowstone park, leav- 
ing St. Paul at 10 p.m. July 10. All rail- 
road fares, all sleeping car accommoda- 
tions, all meals, all stage transportation 
for the six days through the Yellowstone 
park, all hotel accommodations, every- 
thing first-class from St. Paul back to St, 
Paul for $85, which is unprecedented. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


An important change in publishing cir- 
cles is the addition of Frank D. Farr to 
the staff of Silver, Burdett, & Co., who an- 
nounce that Mr, Farr has assumed charge 
of their Chicago office, and the field con- 
nected with it. The removal of Elmer E. 
Silver to Boston left a vacancy in the 
Western organization of the house which 
it was not easy to fill, and Silver, Burdett, 


& Co. are to be congratulated in having 
secured Mr. Farr for the place. Mr, 
Farr’s business career began with Silver, 
Burdett, & Co., so that his present connec- 
tion, after a brief interval with Allyn & 
Bacon, is but the renewal of old ties and 
the resumption of his former allegiance. 

Born in Vermont about thirty-five years 
ago, Mr. Farr obtained his early educa- 
tion in the schools of Bristol, his native 
town; he prepared for college there, and 
graduated in 1892 from the University of 
Vermont. After four years’ experience 
as principal of schools, he entered the 
schoolbook field with Silver, Burdett, & 
Co., where his success was so immediate 
and substantial as to show that he had 
made no mistake, After a brief service 
with Allyn & Bacon, he now returns to 
the house with which he was at first con- 
nected. 

Although still a young man, Mr. Farr’s 
experience, both in school work and in 
the field, have been such as to equip him 
thoroughly for his new duties. In both 
temperament and ability he is well quali- 
fied to meet the many and varied demands 
growing out of his new work, and to con- 
tribute noticeably to the progress and 
growth of his house in his important field, 
His many friends will wish him a large 
measure of success and prosperity in his 
new relations. 





VARIETIES 


_— 


there anything in the 


Beher—‘‘Is 
paper?” 

Lyon (who has been holding the only 
copy for half an hour or more)—‘‘Not a 
thing; absolutely nothing in it.” 

Beher—‘Smart chaps those newspaper 
men. To think that it took you so long to 
find it out.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Blanche—“Why did she break off the 


engagement?” 
Edith—“Why, they had been engaged a 


month, and he never once told her she 
was too good for him.”—Puck. 
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AN AGENCY THA’T RECOMMENDS. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — (Telegram)— Am pleased with the recommendations of Miss eT uh if 
she will come at once at $550, have her do so. — a L. K. Allan, Holiand School, Jan. 4, 1902. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for sending me Miss Kingsley. Were you a mind-reader, you could 
not have sent me a third-grade teacher nearer my ideal than she seems to be. The Holland school seems 
to be Cupid’s special field of action. If you send me only excellent teachers, I shall write you when | need 
new ones. — The same, Jan, 14. 

Canastota, N. Y.— (Long-Distance Telephone.) — Please get an 8th P yo teacher to us on Monday, 
okey Se We leave the selection entirely to you. — Principal George H. Oltoway, Jan. 25, 1902. 

Thanks to eres prompt kindness, Miss Richardson reached us and began work yesterday P.M. We 
are very much pleased with her appearance and manner, and feel that she will render us excellent 
service. — Mr. Ottoway, Jan, 28. 

Bridgewater, N. Y. — Long-Distance Telephone. —Can you send us preceptress immediately? 
English, music, Latin if possible. — Principal /. B. Swinney, Feb. 7, 1902. 

iss Wise is here, ready for business. I wish to thank you for your prompt action in the matter. — 
We have taken her entirely on your recommendation. —4 he same, Feb. 10. 
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Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
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Poghiishes 17 years. | 198 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Positions filled, 4,000. 
Fine Arts 


The Albert 

eachers’ Building, 
Agency. Chicago. 
B. F. CLARKE | 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. ||for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
[AMERICAN : : > TEACHERS’ AGENCY iicizees,'e Sollenes, 


and FOREIG superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleld St., Boston, Maas. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU osyitevrtentatanacer. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States, Soecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

OBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


R 
IS RELIABLE. 
™ BDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 33°25; 
er a3 Y.M.C. A, Bidg., Portland, Me 
2 h h TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ee > ao tg in U. 8. 
C ermer orn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | Joun C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Pi. 
NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 ay Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third ‘St. Bical 


WASHINGTON. D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg, 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. LO8 ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Pro Be, 











Seventeenth Year. In correspondence with 
six thousand schools and colleges. 
Largest and best known Agency in the West. 
Register now for September vacancies. 
80-page Year Book free. - 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





Fourteenth Year. Permanent 
clientage among the best 
schools in the West. Send 




















Boston, Mass.: 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES = x.<%50 tice 





SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The h offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
Sout and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
Be CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo!) Property. 
i 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 


Correspondence is invited. 
70 Fifth Avenue 





in that field. For full information write to 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





Ses EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornzs, lowa. 


























Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN BLpe. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SESSESTSESSEsSsesseseseseses 
Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
; : in every part of the country. 
Teachers Pemberton Bathiing,} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
; AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
é Agency. KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
42202222 26-22222224- 2224-4224 222464644646 44446 60 
» ] o 
Kellogg’s Bureau |Any Subscriber . 
of the JouRNAL OF EpucaTIon who woul 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
Established in 1889, : sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
= as filled nanSvess of places. sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
New Eneland seneene wauted: address to which he would like the paper sent. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, New Encuanp Pusiisuine Co., 
; No. 61 E 9th S1., New York. 20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
Great Reports Cheap. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
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Special nae , 
|—Tarbell’s “Geonvanhine 


THE TARBELL PLAN 
FOR SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY 


NSTEAD of confining the study of “ Special Geography” to the 
ii minor, and often valueless. details of a single State, Tarbell’s 
$*% Complete Geography divides the United States into Physical 
Gy» Groups of States, and treats each Natural Section in a Special 
The great educational advantage of this method 














Supplement. 
of teaching special geography of the States is apparent. 


THE SPECIAL GROUP EDITIONS of Tarbell’s Complete 
Geography now ready are : — 
Retail Price 
The New England States, : $1.10 
The Middle Atlantic States, s., 5.30 
The East Central States, 1.10 


The West Central States, : : >: 4.10 


| The General Edition of Tarbell’s Complete Geography, 
without Special Geography, : ‘ " ares. $1.00 


. 
ee 


*e 
* 


*e 
*e 








*.* We solicit correspondence from superintendents, teachers, 
| and school officers, relative to the examination and introduction 
| of this Series of Geographies. 


“WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 














NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 








LATEST PUBLICATIONS 





The Youth's Companion Series of Supplement- 
ary Readers for Schools 


The Wide World 


List price, 25 cents 
This book gives a brief compre- 
hensive survey of child life in Japan, 
Egypt, Holland, France, Switzerland, 
Sweden, South America, and Alaska. 


L ’ 
Northern Europe tisterice, 


This volume portrays interesting 
aspects of the following subjects: 
The Farée Islands, Life in Norway, 
Scenes in Holland and Belgium, Stud- 
ies of French Life, Life in the Alps, 
and a Journey Down the Moselle. 








Aiton’s Descriptive Speller 





List price, 22 cents 

The title, Descriptive Speller, comes 
from the fundamental principle on 
which the book is constructed, tat 
interest in a group of words renders 
spelling less formidable. Therefore 
the words are arranged in groups 
under such headings as “The Play- 
ground,” “Saturday Afternoon,” “The 
Fire Department,” ‘ Grammatical 
Terms,’ “ Westminster Abbey,” etc. 





Montgomery’s 
Beginner’s 
American History 











List price, 60 cents 


The last impression of this well- 
known book has been re illustrated, 
and the narrative has been brought 
down to the present time. 





The Cyr Readers by Grades 


An arrangement of these popular 
readers in a series of eight books cor- 
responding to the grades below the 
high school. The fundamental idea 
of Cyr’s Readers is to make children 
familiar with the works and person- 
ality of the great English and Amer- 
ican writers, and to awaken a taste 
for good literature. Besides the work 
of the basal authors, each book con- 
tains choice selections from other 
standard literature for young people. 











GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 






















The New and Enlarged Edition is 


he Teacher’s Choice 


A Dictionary of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 
New Plates Throughout 
Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


i Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


au 
fy HON. CHAS. R. SKINNER, New York State Supt. of Schools, calls it 


(THE KIN@ AMONG BOOKS 


‘ J Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
et a 1100 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. ize 7 x 10x 2% inches. 
‘* First-class in quality, second-class in size.” Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 
a & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers. 


















Educational /nstitutions, 


LOO Oar ad 


CO! LEGES. 














BRoSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools CNIVERSILY } Write for Catalogue, 


Open to both sexes. Address the Regietrar. 














* Price-List, »* 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


” - PU BLIS ene Any Information. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 43-47 East 10th St. 














: - the advancement of art edu cation, and train (! OM 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i dustrial draw PANY (© 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at vy Kew vy New_York. v 4 
the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., wie sae~aiupeepeermees 
6. 


4 Raercerr. Princtpal. | N. E. » Dept, 120 iene Street, »<—— 
TATE N NORMAL SCHOOL, nese. wee. i —— ..., T**°*** BOSTON, MASS. 


For women only. Especial attention is calleo 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 

? WHAT. SHALL 
PP? PPP? 1.DO?P 


logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE. ‘Principal. 
PP? Fifty Profitable Occupations 


For boys and girls who 

For both eexss. For catalogues address PPP??? are undecided as to ss 
foaw &. Paraesn~ Princine!, to earn money. $1.- 

COR TEACHERS INGTITITES. i PPP? PP? HINDS & NOBLE 

aver LECTURERS & INSTEUCTORS aiways supplied PP??? ?? Publishers, 4-6-6. 
tor Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 12-13-14 Cooper In. 

Address Winerip TRACHERS’ AGENCY, New York City 

PPPPPPPPPPP remem 

OPPPPPPPPPPP? Ai 

s fo me 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPD 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
, > JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 














QTATE NORMAL SCBUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal. A. G. 


IYOEN, A.M 

QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal. P. Beoxwrrn. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FircHEURG, Mass. 














Horace Mann, the ‘Educator 
By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 

New ENGLAND PuBLisninc Co., 


20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New York 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicrgo, 





subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING Co. 
2 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 











THE UNIVER RSITY 0 OF : MICHIGAN 


Summer Session. 

JUNE 25— AUGUST 8, 1902. 
Faculty of 19 Professors and 16 Instructors. 
Preparatory Courses — Undergraduate Courses — 

Graduate Courses — Teachers’ Courses. 
Full credit to matriculates of the University. 
Uniform Tuition Fee, $15 60. Expenses low. 
For information, address 
JOHN R. EF FINGER, JR, Secretary, 
[m] 1436 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


West Virginia University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


June 23 to August 1, 1902. 


60 courees in 20 departments. Fu!l tuition forsix 
we-ks, $10.00. Room and board, $3.50 per week. 
Delightful Summer location near Cheat River 
Canyon. 
For pamphlet wiite to the REGISTRAR, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 





SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 
Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 

For Circular and Book of Views, address 

THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 yoores | ? Situations always obtainabl:. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. Weare the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

















== EMERSON 


=== College of Oratory ==} 














CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in the 
student a knowledge of his own powers in expres- 
sion, whether as a creative thinker or an inter- 
preter. A beautiful new building. Summer ses- 

sions, Graduates are sought to teach Oratory, 
Physical Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, Singing, 
P gogy. For catalogue and all information apply to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEWYORK 

Teachers at Se Fellowships and Scholar- 

ships amounting to $6,000 annually. 

College Degree of B.S. eranted on comple- 

tion of two-year Collegiate Course 

followed by two-year course leading to the Bache- 

lor’s Diploma in Secondary Teaching, Elementary 

Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, 

Domestic Science, Music, ,or Manual Training. 

Graduate courses of one and two years, respectively, 

leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s Diplomas, or to 

the degrees of A M. and Ph. D. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to the Secretary 

JAMES E, RUSSEL L, Pu. D., Dean. 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pression and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 
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“Journal of Education’’ will secure a 
year's subscription free. 

N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 

20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


y, NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 





MARTHAS VINEYARD. 








SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYOE PARK, MASS. 
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